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JACK AND THREE JILLS. 


CHAPTER I. 


earliest recollections are of a 


strange little country house down 





in Essex. It was a snug hoyse 
of red brick, tiled with blue slate, which 
looked as if it might have come out of a 
box of Dutch toys, or have been swept and 
transplanted bodily by a whirlwind from 
some brick-field suburb of London—Langley, 
let us say—and allowed to drop itself into 


the centre of fat grazing meadows and deep 
VOL. I. A 
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stagnant dykes and big elms, where rooks 
held their conclave, and shrieked defiance at 
the sparrow-hawk and owl, having them- 
selves a keen eye to the adjacent domicile 
of the wood- pigeon, and the unprotected 
excavation of the plover. Nature is still 
luxuriant in Essex, and the Essex mind is 
not so much intolerant of new ideas as in- 
capable of ideas of any kind. No Essex 
labourer has ever heard of anything, or ever 
talks of anything, or, if he reads, has ever 
read of anything beyond a radius of four- 
teen miles — which makes twenty-eight for 
going and returning—from his own home. 
Suffolk is sometimes called “Silly Suffolk” ; 
the agricultural population of Essex has not 
even the wit to be silly. It is the connect- 
ing link between man and the gorilla, if you 
commence by denuding the gorilla of his 
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brutal and aggressive attributes. For the 
Essex louts are peaceable, and in their way 
kindly, and even courteous. This is the 
most that Christianity has done for them, 
although Essex livings are as well endowed 
as any in England. 

My father was an Essex squire, and as 
like other Essex squires as are peas and 
mould-made bricks and empty oyster-shells 
to one another. Study, aided by the micro- 
scope, may perhaps reveal minute differences 
between individual specimens. But such dif- 
ferences are like Gratiano’s three grains of 
wheat hid in three bushels of chaff. You 
may look all day ere you find them, and 
when you find them they are not worth 
the search. 

Thus I vegetated on in Essex, thoughtless 
and unthovght for, growing as any ugly 
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duckling may grow, if chance has warmed 
its egg to maturity and hatched out the 
product. And a very ugly duckling indeed 
I must have been, and I know that I was 
dissatisfied with myself, although I had no 
standard of measurement ready by me, and 
consequently used none. Self-dissatisfaction 
is the beginning and essential condition of 
all growth. The snail is the only living 
thing in favour of which nature has made 
an unfair exception. As the snail increases 
ine stature, and (presumably) in favour with 
his brother snails, his tenement grows along 
him. The architect of the universe has been 
kinder to snails than to men. 

But I had some sort of education for 
which I still remain devoutly grateful. Let 
me describe its manner and method. I was 


turned over to the curate of the parish. He 
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wanted to make me learn by heart “ Propria 
que maribus.” I absolutely rebelled. Ulti- 
mately we hit on a via media. It was sup- 
plied by Martyn’s Georgics, a copy of which 
I had routed out among his books. Then 
between us we got hold of a natural history. 
The curate was astonished to discover that 
its author was not a naturalist, so much as 
a Fellow of an Oxford college, and a learned 
classicist. Pupil and teacher were thus on 
their level, and settled down to an under- 
standing. He was to teach me the dead 
languages —Greek and Latin,—and I, on 
the other hand, was to teach him what I 
knew of woodcraft. Each was to be docile 
as pupil, and stern as master. We struck 
this compact, and as we worked it honestly 
it worked well. Before he and I parted 


company I could read Latin, if not Greek, 
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and could even speak it. In fact, we adopted 
the rule of the Jesuists, and talked Latin 
that we might improve ourselves. He might 
have asked, — ‘‘ What’s o’clock?” Instead, 
he asked,—‘‘ Quota hora?” 1 might have 
wished to say,—‘‘ Time for a swim.” I used 
to say, —‘‘ Natandum est.” Thus we got 
on. 

All that I knew of my father at this time 
was that he was always in money difficul- 
ties. Nor do I say this by way of blame 
to. him. Financially, he was neither better 
off nor worse than other Essex squires and 
landlords, who were, for the most part, 
alike, hopelessly insolvent and impecunious. 
You cannot get out of your land more than 
it will carry. When a camel is over-loaded, 
it remains squatting on its legs and refuses 


to move, Stir it will not, although you may 
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beat it to death, The camel served under 
Abraham, the father of the elect, and is con- 
sequently the one animal that has taken the 
measure of man. 

My eldest brother was hardly even a 
memory in the household. He had done 
something too dreadful to be even remem- 
bered. His name, so far as domestic for- 
malities can go, had been blotted out from 
the family record. As I shall not have to 
deal with him again, I may as well say 
what was his ultimate career in life. He 
entered the service of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, and became their chief Minister of 
Marine. His juvenile indiscretion, which, 
according to my father, unfitted him for any 
further useful or honourable work on the 
face of this earth, was not that he had made 
love to a dairy-maid, but that a dairy-maid 
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had made love to him, and had carried him 
off as Omphale did Hercules. 

My second brother had been destined for 
a civil engineer, and with a view to that 
result had been, so to say, potted out in 
Victoria Street, Westminster, which, I am 
told, is a place where, in the course of the 
day, more guineas, or their equivalents, pass 
hands than honest words are spoken. He 
soon became thoroughly qualified, and was 
then sent to New Zealand, where, I believe, 
he is doing credit to his training. 

I was the third son. My youngest brother 
was barely out of the nursery, and unequal 
to the performance of his matutinal bath. 

My sisters in no way concerned me, 
There were two of them. They were glut- 
tonous devourers of novels in three volumes. 


They adopted the latest fashion in dress, 
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whatever it might be. They knew every- 
thing about everything, and they rested 
content in that sublime omniscience. Being, 
moreover, the vicegerents of the household, 
they enjoyed authority and exercised it. 

I have not yet spoken of my mother. I 
shall always remember her with love. She 
had been the daughter of an eminent Queen’s 
Counsel, who had made a great deal of money 
and was expected to die rich, as indeed he 
did. When my mother married he behaved 
liberally. He was always available for o 
cheque in any emergency, and when he died 
he left her a good round sum to be hers 
for life, with remainder to her children, in 
equal proportions. 

My father did not find it an easy thing 
to be a landlord. The best of his tenants 
paid unpunctually, others got into heavy 
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arrears, others did not pay at all. ‘“ What 
are you to do?” my father used to say. 
“Tf you cannot get another tenant you had 
better allow the present one to remain. 
He will, at all events, scratch the face of 
the ground, keep down the weeds and re- 
pair the hedges. He is an unsalaried bailiff, 
and you have your shooting over his farm 
for whatever it may be worth.” 

At times would come a pinch more than 
usually severe. For our meat and vege- 
tables we relied on our own resources. But 
coals and groceries and clothing had to be 
paid for, and as you cannot pay a bill of 
twenty pounds with a five pound note, my 
mother’s income had to be anticipated. As 
her trustees never consented to this opera- 
tion, the process was an expensive one, 


Thus we rubbed on in a miserable kind of 
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way, living from hand to mouth and with- 
out much hope for the future. No man is 
more wretched than a needy country squire ; 
no man so poor as a poor gentleman with 
appearances to keep up. 

By the time I was twenty I had had my 
full share of such adventures as Hssex can 
yield. I had attended fairs, ridden steeple- 
chases, engaged myself in personal conflict 
with poachers and gipsies, and, as a matter 
of course, fallen desperately in love with 
the only heiress in the neighbourhood, ngt 
because she was an heiress, but because she 
happened to be good-looking — which last 
opinion, like the affection itself, was dis- 
tinetly reciprocal. 

This love affair was the first turning 
point in my life. Of course we wrote 


letters to each other—about two a day—or, 
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if we did not meet, four or thereabouts. In 
the nature of things, these letters were in- 
tercepted. They were very silly and very 
earnest. The result of their discovery was 
that Isabella Vivian was packed off to a 
boarding-school in the Isle of Wight, and 
I was despatched to London to read for 
the Bar. 

Reading for the Bar meant this:—I had 
the run of a pleader’s chambers, to which I 
never went; I lodged at a boarding-house 
in, Bayswater; I made my billiards furnish 
me with pocket-money; I was on familiar 
terms with every omnibus driver on my 
route, and I think I can honestly state 
that I never missed a suburban race meet- 
ing. In this way I qualified myself to 
defend my fellow-creatures put upon trial 


for their lives, and to argue appeals in- 
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volving hereditary titles and vast estates 
before the House of Lords. 

Let me, on the other hand, do mfself 
justice. Honestly, I do not believe that I 
had any vices. I never drank more than 
I could carry. I never borrowed money 
which I did not promptly repay. I never 
made a bet on a certainty, or insulted a 
man smaller than myself; and I treated 
all women with reverence. With these 
exceptions I was no doubt as idle and 
worthless a young vagabond as any im 


town, 








CHAPTER IL 


amet boarding-house, for sharing in 





all the privileges of which, in- 
cluding the entrée to the billiard 
room and the use of the piano, I paid the 
modest sum of thirty shillings a week, was 
ih the semi-aristocratic district of Bayswater, 
which looks down upon Paddington, and is 
itself looked down upon by South Kensing- 
ton. It was kept by a widow, who must 
ouce have been good-looking, but who now 
was worried and overworked, and never 
weary of discoursing about her troubles, 


past and present. 
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The company was distinctly mixed. There 
were two gentlemen, who were each some- 
thing in the city—what it might be I 
never inquired. There was another whom 
I knew to be a bookmaker, but not a 
member of Tattersalls. There was a_half- 
pay officer, a _ brevet-lieutenant-colonel, a 
clerk from Somerset House, and a gentle- 
man of the press. As for the ladies, they 
too were a little mixed. There was a 
general’s widow, who spoke with a rich 
Irish accent, and always referred to her 
husband on every possible opportunity as 
“The Djineral.” There were two grass 
widows, whose husbands were said to be 
Serving in India; but there was some sort 
of difficulty in ascertaining the regiments to 
which these gallant officers belonged, a fact 
of which Mrs General very spitefully made 
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the most. There was a Miss M‘Lachlan, 
who boasted much of her nephew “ Zhe 
M‘Lachlan.” She dressed severely, had an 
obtrusive nose, and was an extreme Cal- 
vinist, regarding all forms of episcopacy as 
being little better than the Scarlet Woman 
herself. Lastly, there was a Mrs Brabazon, 
who might have been any age between 
twenty-five and thirty-five, and whom all 
the other women hated, partly because she 
dressed better than they did, having all 
her frocks from Paris, partly because she 
was very good-looking, and all the men 
were in love with her, and partly because 
she allowed herself luxuries, such as a pint 
of champagne with her dinner, and occa- 
sionally hothouse fruit, while in the matter 
of flowers she was positively reckless, man- 


aging to procure them from Nice when 
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they were not to be had in London at 
any price. 

At the end of a week Mrs Brabazon. and 
I were very good friends. At the end of a 
fortnight I was allowed to escort her in 
her morning walk. After a dozen or so 
of these expeditions, which were usually in 
Kensington Gardens, I told her more or 
less loutishly, being in earnest, that I loved 
her, and she replied that I was a very 
naughty and impudent boy to tell her so 
to her face. : 

‘But I do love you,” I said. “On my 
soul I do.” 

“You silly little cock sparrow! I am 
old enough to be your mother.” And she 
rubbed her cheek vigorously with her 
pocket handkerchief to show, I suppose, 


that its roses were genuine. “If you dare 
VoL. 1. B 
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to talk any more such nonsense to me I 
shall order you away and go home alone. 
You ought to be whipped for your im- 
pertinence.” 

I looked rapidly round and could see no 

one watching us, so I boldly threw my arm 
round her waist and kissed her. In return, 
of course, I got a box on the ears, but I 
do not believe it could possibly have been 
intended to hurt me. If it was, it certainly 
failed. 
. “You are very rude. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. You are hardly out 
of jackets, and you smell of bread and 
butter. I hate you overgrown boys; dont 
on coupe le pain en tartines.” 

“If you are not civil to me,” I replied, 
somewhat colloquially, “1 shall do it again.” 

“No, pray don’t,” said the lady. “At 
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least not here. For heaven’s sake respect 
the proprieties. We shall have all the 
nursemaids laughing at us, and the park- 
keeper ordering us out.” 

“T shall only kiss you all the more when 
I get you back.” 

“That’s your business, my young man. 
But perhaps if you are good you may.” 

So we walked home the best of friends, 
and I may mention, as a mere matter of 
detail, that as soon as we were in the pass- 
age and the street door was shut, I kissed 
her then and there on the door mat ‘a 
good dozen of times at least. Such were 
my playful ways. 

A month passed rapidly, uneventfully and 
pleasantly. My remittances from home were 
extremely irregular, but I kept straight with 
that poor hard-worked Martha, Mrs Jessett, 
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and paid her as regularly as I could. Some- 
times if I had had a good run at billiards I 
would even pay her a little in advance, tell- 
ing her that otherwise I should be losing it 
again, and that she had better make sure of 
it while she had the opportunity. She used 
to shake her head a little over my billiards, 
but evidently considered me, upon the whole, 
a respectable young man, well behaved, and 
a credit, if not an ornament, to what she 
called her “select circle.” 

, 1 was in vigorous health, and used to 
take cnormous walks. There were a certain 
number of dinners to be eaten at the Temple, 
and these formed the stuple of my legal 
education. I rather liked them. The wine 
was far from bad, and the little messes of 
four were most friendly parties carrées. I 


only remember one disagreeable incident oc- 
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curring at any of them. A prig of a cousin 
of mine being afraid lest I should recognise 
him and possibly corrupt his precious morals, 
folded down the paper on which you write 
your name to prove your attendance, and 
then handed it. on to the next man. He 
being a good-natured fellow and a sturdy, 
deliberately unfolded it, flattened it out, 
wrote his own name upon it in the largest 
possible fist, and handed it on to me; after 
which silence fell on the mess until we or- 
dered a bottle of port, at which my worthys 
cousin precipitately left. 

I occasionally come across this young 
gentleman, and were it not that I am cer- 
tain he has never yet read Tom Jones, I 
should slap him on the back and address 
him as Blifil. But the shot would fall 
dead. What was it that the late Lord 
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Westbury said of a corporation? “It had 
neither a soul to be saved nor a body to 
be kicked.” My cousin’s carcase was too 
worthless for kicking. His soul is his own 
affair. Of all hateful products of the present 
day, your sucking young Pharisee is about 
the worst. 

Thus my life—except, of course, for my 
love affair—ran in an even and monotonous 
path. I could easily make cnough money 
for all my simple amusements. Now and 
again I would indulge myself in the luxury 
of a good long ride with a quiet dinner at 
some old-fashioned hotel. Then I am afraid 
my tastes, or at all events some of them, 
must have been barbaric, for I discovered 
an old-fashioned riverside house at Chelsea 
where the bargemen used to play quoits 
and skittles for pots of beer. I am particu- 
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larly fond of skittles. Jt is a vulgar game, 
no doubt, but it is admirable exercise on a 
wet day, and I remember reading some- 
where that when Peter the Great worked 
as a shipwright at Deptford, he could not 
only fight any man in the whole place, but 
was also much addicted to skittles, the 
simplicity of the game and its roughness 
pleasing his barbaric fancy. As a matter 
of fact, | know a learned judge now on the 
bench who is very partial to skittles, and 
makes no secret of the fact, and a skittlg 
alley is one of the many resources of Marl.- 
borough House. 

To conclude, I found that the bulk 
of my fellow students and of the junior 
Bar were most excellent and estimable fel- 
lows, and I made a number of friend- 


ships, which aided materially to make my 
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life pleasant. Need any man have been 
happier ! 

Nor must I forget Mrs Brabazon. Some- 
times I would catch a favourable tide and 
row her up to Richmond, when we would 
dine at the dear old Castle, and return by 
train. We made all kinds of happy little 
excursions together — to Ham House, to 
Hampton Court, with its galleries and gar- 
dens, to the Lion at Faringham, where we 
would probably fish all day with indifferent 
Iuck or none, and dine pleasantly by an 
open window, richly festooned with roses 
and honeysuckle. Nothing pleased her so 
much as to go ‘to a new place; and 
nothing pleased me so much as discover- 
ing a new place to which to take her. 
We were as happy as children and—so 


far as I can see—about as innocent. It 
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pleased us to lead our own lives in our 
own way, and if that is sin, as Miss 
M‘Lachlan expressed her strong conviction 
it was (“thoroughly carnal” is what she 
called it), | can only say that it is extremely 
pleasant, and that I am very sorry for those 
who have never tried it. There are some 
people who, I really believe, would, if they 
could, stop the birds from singing on Sun- 
day, and confine the bright-eyed rabbits 
strictly to their burrows during the hours 
of Divine worship; and Miss M‘Lachlan 
was of this type, taking things austerely, 
and paying strict tithe of her mint and 
anise and cummin, while serenely indifferent 
to the weightier matters of the law. 

There were occasional skirmishes at the 
dinner-table between the Scotch spinster 
and Mrs Brabazon, in which the latter 
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had so much the best of it that, on one 
occasion, Miss M‘Lachlan, to the relief of 
everybody, and the unconcealed merriment 
of Mr Brattle, the jolly old bookmaker, 
burst into tears and left the room. Mr 
Brattle summed up the merits of the dis- 
pute judicially, tersely, and vigorously, and 
confirmed his opinion by offering to lay 
ten to one against the old cat with maiden 
allowance and weight for age. He found 
no takers; but he was sufficiently tickled 
with his own joke to console him for the 
loss of what he called giving a little lively 
interest to the thing. 

Bookmakers, like Jews, are of many types, 
but a good-hearted bookmaker, like a good- 
hearted Jew, is one of the very best of 


fellows. 





Te ae, 
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able to me. Billiards has less 





chance in it than any game in 
the world; but even at billiards there is 
such a thing as a persistent run of lugk 
against you, and I remember one day 
reaching what Mr Micawber would have 
called a “climax in my misfortunes.” I 
had no money. My father was in arrears 
with my allowance, and I knew literally 
no one to whom to apply, so I dressed 


myself with more than usual care, pay- 
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ing particular attention to my boots, and 
marched round to the establishment of 
Mr Raphael in Half-Moon Street, Picca- 
dilly. 

Now, Mr Raphael was a money-lender, 
and made no secret of the fact. There 
was a neat brass plate on the front door, 
and an office bell with a small plate under- 
neath it. I was shown into a _ waiting- 
room, magnificently furnished with exquisite 
paintings and statuettes and valuable china. 
Mr Raphael's taste was apparently as sound 
as his judgment. Admitted to his sanctum, 
I. was not long in coming to business. [ 
wanted a hundred pounds, and I told Mr 
Raphael so. He scrutinised me very care- 
fully, and I returned the compliment. He 
was most unmistakably a Hebrew, but one 


of a high type. He was plainly dressed, 
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and had not even a diamond ring, and his 
hands, physically at any ‘rate, were small, 
white, and clean. 

He soon ascertained that I had a small 
reversion on the death of my mother. 

“Very well, Mr Severn,” he said, “you 
must give me a charge on that, which my 
solicitor, Mr Jacobs, will prepare. I sup- 
pose it’s not charged already ?” 

“Certainly not,” I answered. “I have 
never thought of it. How soon can I 
have the money ?” “ 

“Well, Mr Jacobs must make inquiries, 
I suppose you are if a hurry.” 

I replied most emphatically that I 
was. 

“Well, if things turn out right, as I 
daresay they will, you can have it at one 


o'clock the day after to-morrow.” 
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“And meantime can you let me have a 
ten-pound note?” 

“J think you're honest, Mr Severn. Yes, 
I think you may be trusted with a ten- 
pound note.” 

So he produced two five-pound notes, for 
which I gave him an I O U, and he also 
produced a pint of very excellent dry cham- 
pagne and a box of cigars. 

“You have never asked me, by the 
way,” he observed, “what I am going to 
echarge you for this hundred, nor told me 
for how long you want it.” 

I blushed scarlet. He was taking my 
measure so provokingly. 

“Beggars mustn't be choosers,” I said. 
“You will make your own terms, [ 
suppose.” 

“Well, I shall charge you twenty pounds, 
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and take your bill at three months. At 
the end of that time I shall probably 
renew if you are going on_ steadily, 
which I shall make it my business to 
find out. By the way, are you in any 
profession ?” 

‘‘T am about to be called to the Bar,” I 
replied. 

“Ah, well! I wish you luck. But it’s 
horribly overstocked, and the barristers, as 
far as | can see, are all cutting one another's 
throats. I’d sooner, for your own sake, you 
were anything else. If, at the end of your 
first five years, you have paid your expenses, 
you will be doing uncommonly well. And, 
Jet me tell you that, as a rule, I don’t 
touch a barrister with a pair of tongs, 
You must marry a solicitor’s daughter. 


Jacobs has one who would just do for 
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you. She's not exactly a beauty, and 
she’s got a devil of a temper. But 
there's plenty of her for the money, for 
she can’t ride an ounce under sixteen 
stone. You might do worse; you might 
indeed. Think it over.” 

I laughed, and told him I would, and 
the next moment his clerk entered. 

‘Well, Mason, what is it?” 

‘Colonel Pierce, sir.” 

“Very well, then; I sha’n’t see him. 

¢Tell him so.” 

‘‘He says he has two other names, sir, 
and he’s brought the paper with him. They’re 
good names, sir.” 

“That's another matter. Let him wait 
half-an-hour and then show him in. Good 
morning, Mr Severn. Mason, show Mr 


Severn out.” 
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So I shook hands with Mr Raphael, and 
departed not altogether unfavourably im- 
pressed by him. 

Get out of your head the idea that a 
money -lender is of necessity an unclean 
beast, and if he is a Jew you will probably 
find him a decent fellow, with a far higher 
sense of honour than the great bulk of his 
customers. I prefer him to a solicitor any 
day; and I believe in the long run he is 
cheaper. Solicitors have swallowed up more 
estates, and ruined more families than havg 


any number of money-lenders. 


Here the attorney dwells in county state, 
With his twelve acres and his park-like gate ; 
But wait awhile, if times become more dark, 
His ueighbour’s woes will buy his gate a park. 


It is very seldom that a money - lender 


makes a large fortune. It is very seldom, 
VOL. I. c 
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overstocked as the trade is, ‘that a solicitor 
dies poor. 

Armed with my ten pounds I hurried 
home, and as some instinct had forewarned 
me would be the case, found Mrs Bra- 
bazon in. 

“What is the matter with you, George? 
You seem flushed with delight. Don’t tell 
me of any bonnes fortunes, for I won't listen 
to them. You've been winning again at 
billiards, I’m sure.” 

« ‘No, I haven't; but I have had a stroke 
of luck all the same. Let us dine and go 
to the theatre.” 

“Yes, I will, if you will dine reasonably, 
like a good boy, and sit quietly in the 
stalls afterwards. I must have no wasting 
of money.” 

The bargain was struck and ratified. We 
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dined Hever. mind where, I will name 
no particular place —for the usual half: 
guinea, with one bottle of well-iced cham- 
pagne between us. Then we sat most 
decorously in the stalls, taking, I suppose, 
about as much interest in the performance 
as did anyone else. We left before the 
farce, and I purchased a veil in Coventry 
Street, under cover of which Mrs Brabazon 
came with me to the Café de l'Europe, where 
we took a modest supper. 

There was really, as I almost believe f 
have remarked before, something childlike, 
and to that extent innocent, in our simple 
methods of making ourselves happy. And 
then we drove back to the boarding-honse, 
my companion insisting that I should get 
out at the corner of the street, and allow 


the cab to deposit her at the door alone. 
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It would not have done to have followed too 
soon, so I adjourned to a neighbouring hostel, 
where I sat for a while with the landlord 
in his own bar parlour, ultimately obtaining 
my admission to the select boarding-house 
with my own latch-key. 

I am not going to multiply details of 
these folles jyournées. It is certain that I 
was madly in love. It is equally certain 
that my devotion pleased Mrs Brabazon. I 
often wonder how it was I did not marry 
ther, but I think I see an answer to the 
question in her own sound common sense, 
and better even than that, in her honesty 
and loyalty. Her common sense told her 
that she was older than myself, and that 
our relations had better remain such as they 
were for so long as they might; that we 


might thus, if the summer blossom of love 
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fell off the tree, at all events secure the 





autumn fruit of friendship. And, honestly, 
I think that Susan Brabazon valued my 
friendship more than my love, and that 
when she first commenced to encourage me 
it was rather pour se desennuyer than for 
any other reason. And also, without being 
a puppy or vain, I think I may say that 
she was proud of me, and wanted to see me 
do something in life, and then turn round 
upon those who had ill-treated me and cold- 
shouldered me. r 

We men are never astonished because a 
man of fifty-five falls in love with a big 
school-girl of seventeen. We do not think 
of the life to which the poor child is to be 
condemned for what ought to be the best 
aud brightest years of her own. No! the 
old grey-beards solemnly wag their heads, 
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and say that it has been a very suitable and 
fortunate match. Why should it not be an 
equally suitable and fortunate combination 
of circumstances for a woman of middle age 
to take under her wing a stripling young 
enough by all laws of nature to be her son ? 
You will answer, “Oh yes, we have heard 
all this before. You are making out your 
own case.” Well! and is it not the duty 
of every man to make out his own case? 
And is there anything new under the sun ? 

* Looking back at all these things now, I 
marvel at my own luck in a very different 
spirit from that in which Clive, after looting 
lakh upon lakh of rupees, marvelled at his 
own moderation, and drew comparisons be- 
tween himself on the one hand, and Cortes 
and Pizarro on the other, not at all favourable 


to those two eminent buccaneer adventurers. 
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In her infinite moderation and genuine 
tenderness of womanly sympathy, Mrs Bra- 
bazon watched over me, but would do no- 
thing more. I firmly believe that, at any 
moment of our friendship, or more than 
friendship, she would have been better 
pleased than any one else to have seen me 
marry happily and well, and would have 
done everything in her power to bring about 
such a match if she had espied time, place 
and opportunity. 

Prudes, and moralists, who are often worse 
than prudes, may think what they please 
of her conduct. To me it seems “ pure 


womanly.” 








CHAPTER IV. 


\Ym T the appointed date I made my 


second visit to Mr Raphael, who 





received me in a manner at once 
friendly and benignant. He was satisfied, he 
suid, with the security, and would let me 
have the money I required. Mr Jacobs had 
prepared the necessary documents, and they 
were waiting for me, but perhaps I would 
like to read them through before I signed 
them. 

I had a very fair general ignorance of 


law, and of conveyancing law the most 
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profound ignorance in the world. Besides, 
I wanted to have my money and to get 
away with it. So I signed a promissory 
note for one hundred and twenty pounds, 
receiving back my I O U for ten pounds 
and a cheque for ninety. 

“T have not deducted the professional 
charges of Mr Jacobs,’ observed my guide, 
philosopher, and friend. “I will satisfy 
those myself. You will perhaps be coming 
to me again. I should be glad to see you 
at any time within reasonable limits—both . 
as to time, that is to say, and as to 
amounts.” 

Why! Here seemed an indefinite vista 
of golden caverns open before me. I felt 
myself as by some touching of the lamp a 
second Aladdin, and the blood rushed to my 


face. 
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“You will come and lunch with me, I 
hope,” I asked my new Maeceenas. 

“You are very kind. I dare not lunch. 
My digestion is entirely ruined. I live by 
doctors’ rule, and principally on rice pud- 
dings and Steinwein. Good-bye. Let me 
give you a word of advice before you go. 
If you want any more ready come back to 
me. Don’t go to anybody else. I should 
hear of it if you did. I should then 
have to secure myself, by telling your 
trustees all about our relations, which would 
not, I should imagine, be at all pleasant 
for you. Besides, I could put a distringas 
on you. You know what that means?” 

I blushed, and replied that I did not. 

“Go back to your Inn of Court and ask 
some of your friends. But there, youre a 


gentleman, Mr Severn, and will do nothing 
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underhand with me, I am sure. [ am busy 
now. Go to the mint.” 

I went away to “the mint,” or, in other 
words, to the West End branch of the Bank 
of England, and there converted my cheque 
into solid cash. The West End _ branch 
being at a corner of Burlington Gardens, I 
made my way to the arcade of the same 
name, where I plunged a bit in trifles for 
Mrs Brabazon, making also a few additions 
to my own toilette. I was “combed and 
curled” until I looked, as Tennyson has it, 
like any 

“Oiled and curled Assyrian bull.” 

There is, a little below the Burlington 
(which I did not leave without a fan, and 
gloves, and a sunshade) a famous fruiterer’s 
shop looking south. Here I procured 


nectarines. The nectarine is the very finest 
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fruit in the world, but it comes late in the 
season. 

Then my driver carted me back to Bays- 
water, taking Tattersall’s as he went, that, 
ander the pretence of watering his horse, he 
might glean, or attempt to glean, the latest 
odds. The good nature of youth is always 
exuberant. When I got out 1 gave him a 
shilling cigar and two shillings more than 
his fare. I believe he fancied that I was 
under a misapprehension as to the exact 
sum chargeable, and wanted to escape dis- 
pute by the offer of the regalia, for he re- 
ceived both the gratuity in cash and the 
gratuity in kind without the least attempt 
to wear out the brim of his hat, and whipped 
away his horse as if he were glad to be rid 
of me. 


Dinner was in full preparation when I 
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entered the passage, and Mrs Brabazon was 
in what we called the reception-room up to 
five and the dining-room after that hour. 
It was just five, and a dirty and towsled 
maid-servant was beginning to spread upon 
the table a dinner cloth three days old. 

“You're incorrigible. You're going into 
training for running a race and carrying 
weight. You are loaded up like an argosy. 
Are your father and brothers dead, and 
have you come into the family estates?” 

“Not a bit of it. I had just the tail 
end of my patrimony, and I have sold it 
all for a mess of pottage. Not a bad mess 
either, as things go.” 

“You have been doing something 
foolish ? ” 

“And what if I have?” 

“Why, that you had better not stop in 
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this inner circle of sweltering mud and 
pitch, and drink bad beer, and worse Mar- 
sala, and begin to talk about it. You must 
take me out to-night. Come along with 
me. I order you. You do not want any 
brandy or soda, nor even sal volatile, 
although I have some.” 

I followed her some way up the stairs, 
and then, like a great schoolboy, as I still 
was, hesitated again. She stamped her 
little foot on the floor. 

“Come up!” she said. So I went up 
with her to her own room. 

I followed her in submissively. The 
room was a small sitting-room, and my 
first proceeding was to deposit all my 
packages and parcels on the table. Then, 
without invitation, I sat down in a large 


wicker-work chair. She, without a word, 
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drew another chair out at a right angle, so 
that she could catch, as I now know, the 
exact profile of my features and detect their 
expression. Then she began. 

“T repeat what I told you downstairs. 
I told you there that you were a silly boy. 
Now, I tell you, having got you all alone 
to myself, that you're much worse. You're 
as bad as a fourth-form boy at a public 
school. You are perfectly incapable of tak- 
ing care of yourself. What on earth have 
you been doing?” 

‘‘T want a brandy and soda,” I pleaded, 
“and then I can tell you.” 

“You want nothing of the sort, any 
more than I want rubies in this ham 
and beef shop, where, if I wore them, the 
other women would congratulate me on the 
magnificent size of my garnets. Now, be 
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a good boy; pour yourself out a glass of 
water, and light yourself a cigarette. I 
know you have got cigarettes about you, 
as certain as if I had been with you when 
you were buying them. I am ashamed 
of myself for taking you out the other 
night, and getting you into mischief. 
When you have lit your cigarette you may 


tell me everything.” 
Then she left her chair and drew a 


hassock up close by me. Then she held 
my hand in hers, turned her face full 
towards mine, and waited for me _ to 
begin. 

“Well,” I said, with considerable dis- 
quietude. ‘I have been out getting money. 
That is all. And I have only spent a 
little of it; and I have all the rest 


with me.” 
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“Good boy, so far. I know what getting 
money means. I know you have had to 
pay for it. It is the dearest thing in this 
world. Well, I will forgive you that. 
What else have you been doing?” 

“Shopping. I have been to the Burling- 
ton, and one or two other places, and have 
come straight back.” 

There was a silence for a moment, during 
which we looked steadily at each other. 

‘You have only been shopping?” she 
asked. ‘ 

“TI assure you, Susan, only shopping. 
I have some debts still left to pay. And 
besides, I wanted some more, to go on 
with. Why! I know I play billiards, but 
I have not a bet standing over in the world, 
although I have not paid a single one to- 


day. You don’t understand my billiards, 
VOL. I. D 
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Susan. It’s as harmless with me as lawn 
tennis. I can’t help winning at it, although 
I go out of my way to handicap my- 
self.” 

She sprang to her feet, and began to 
pace up and down the room. I was as- 
tonished for the first time to see her excited. 
I, for my own part, conscious of no more 
wrong than is a schoolboy who has plucked 
an overhanging apple, and jerked out a 
trout with a foul cast of his minnow, was 
perfectly unabashed. It seemed to me 
that she was making an unnecessary fuss 
about matters which, after all, were entirely 
my own, so I waited with such philosophy 
as belougs to a man of my age. 

“We'll talk no more business at present,” 
she suddenly said. ‘You shall take me 


out again to-night to some nice quiet place, 
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somewhere where there will be nothing to 
jar upon us or annoy us, or make us feel 
at all like our own real selves, You stop 
here. I'll just run upstairs and put on 
my things. Never mind the people. We'll 
go out together. What need we care, after 
all, for such canazdle, either you or I? 
Poor creatures! They have nothing to do 
but to talk scandal. The cackling idiots ! 
Now wait. I will take the greatest care 
to look a credit to you. 

She ran upstairs, and in a very short 
time came down again, looking certainly 
marvellous. I do not think that it was 
in the least my own intemperate tone that 
fanned my admiration. I firmly believe 
that nine men out of ten would have agreed 
‘with me, She had put on a little walking- 
dress of dark grey silk, cut in the plainest 
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possible fashion. Her cuffs and collar were 
plain white linen; her gloves dark lavender. 
Her bonnet was small, close fitting, and 
fastened without strings. Its only orna- 
ment was a Marshal Niel rosebud. She 
had a dark jacket of fleecy wool, evidently 
made by a good tailor, and a little sun- 
shade too large for a parasol and too 
small for a genuine umbrella. 

‘It’s too early for some things, George, 
at present, and it’s too late for others—too 
late in the day, and too late in the year. 
Let us go and dine somewhere quietly first 
—at some decent place, and yet not too 
dull.” 

Tol suggest a place that was decent and 
respectable, and yet not too dull was beyond 
the range of my experience, and I frankly 


told her as much. 
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“ Then leave it to me.” 

She took me to a hotel which is in the 
district of St James's. It is an hotel which 
has an open coffce-room, with dinner set and 
a la carte. It was a handsome room, with 
nothing about it of the restaurant, or in 
any way garish. On the contrary, it was 
painted in sober colours, and lit for the 
most part by wax candles. It was distinctly 
English. 

“TY shall order the dinner and the wine 
and everything,” she said. ‘‘ You shall see® 
what infinite capabilitics there are in me 
of great things as soon as the wind begins 
to blow from the gates of the West.” 

I am not writing the ménu of that little 
dinner from memory. It was written on a 
dainty card, which I carried away, and 
which I still treasure. If my reader thinks 
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me a Brillat Savarin, he is mistaken ; 
but I recall this dinner because it was the 
occasion, or rather the pretence, of its sur- 
roundings, circumstances, and conditions, 
‘We had oysters, spring soup, sole au vin 
blanc, cutlets 4 la Soubise, a partridge, 
salad, an omelette, rice pudding, grapes, and 
Parmesan biscuits. The only wine was still 
hock, which made its appearance with the 
oysters, and after it thoroughly-iced cham- 
pagne of 68 Perricr Jouet. I am content to 
leave this ménu to the judgment of those who 
understand those things better than myself, 

It is but a short drive from where we 
dined to that London attempt at a 
Trocadero, the Alhambra. There we went 
and took a small private box, where I 
could smoke and Susan could enjoy a 


cup of black coffee and a glass of chartreuse, 
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The Alhambra that night gave us its 
usual choice, or, to be more exact, variety. 
There were star singers —not perhaps 
with all that talent which is only to be 
found in Paris, but certainly better than 
anything of their kind to be met with in 
London. The irrepressible Jones may not 
be the equal of Paulus or Libert, but 
he is very good in his way when he does 
his best. Then there were the acrobats, 
and English acrobats are admittedly the 
best in the world, as are English boxers, 
having more muscle and more stolid indiffer- 
ence to danger than have their Continental 
confréres. Then, too, there was the ballet. 
The Alhambra ballets fall short of the 
Parisian in gorgeousness of costume and 
scenery, and although we import our 


premieres danseuses, our corps de ballet 
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is never so well trained as it would be 
in France or Italy. It is the great fault 
of England to recklessly waste good raw 
material instead of training it to the 
utmost. But then no one in England— 
not even the Bishop of London—seriously 
regards the ballet as a profession. 

When we emerged I called a cab, giving the 
man instructions as before to put me down 
in advance, and then to deposit Mrs Brabazon 
atthe door. As it was probably his last chance 
of another fare that night, he drove slowly, 
economising his horse for the morrow. 

“You have been to the Jews, you bad 
boy,’ Susan said, as soon as the horse 
had settled down to his steady jolt, and 
we were clear of the noisiest of the traffic. 

“Well, and what if I have? It’s my own 


business.” 
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‘Not entirely your own business, for I, 
at any rate, care for you sufficiently to tell 
you that anything that stood in the way 
of the future before you would make the 
remainder of my own life dark with its 
shadow. Come! There is nothing incur- 
able except dishonour, of which you are 


incapable. Tell me all about it.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


OBEYED her commands, and 
told her “all about it” as well 





as I could. The narrative was 
imperfect, with the exception of the 
wfigures, which, of course, I remembered 
accurately. When I had finished she took 
my right hand into her left and patted it 
gently with her other hand. 

“Have you really told me the whole 
truth? Have you kept back nothing what- 
ever? Please don’t mislead me or I| will 


never ask you to trust me again.” 
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“Qn my honour, Susan, I have told you 
everything, down to the last farthing.” 

“Very well then. Do not take a single 
other step in this wretched matter without 
asking me first. Of course you are tied 
up for a while and, so, safe. I fancy you 
will find it is easier to get into the net 
than to cut your way out, but we will see 
what we can do. And now let us talk of 
something else.” 

So we talked of something else, until 
it became time, as before, to arrange with 
the cabman and to manceuvre our separate 
entry. When I returned, after some fifteen 
minutes of solitude and reflection, I found 
‘the house in darkness. That I slept soundly 
goes without saying. 

Mrs Brabazon did not appear at break- 


fast next morning, and so, when the meal 
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was concluded, I took my way towards 
the river, which I managed to strike, 
and availed myself of the steamboat for 
the best approach to a blow of air which 
London can give you, unless you resort 
to such out-of-the-way places as Primrose 
Hill. 

The boat landed me at the Temple Pier. 
My pleader was apparently indifferent to 
my absence. At all events he made no 
comment upon it, but after remarking that 
it was a fine day for the time of year, 
handed me a set of interrogatories to draw 
and to leave for his approval, on the back 
of which he had pencilled certain weird 
and illegible references to ‘‘ Adolphus and 
Ellis.” ‘“ Petheram on Interrogatories,” and 
‘‘Meeson and Welby.” Into these I plunged, 


if not quite con amore, at any rate with the 
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distinct feeling that they were a change. 
When I had finished them, and had been 
graciously assured that they were extremely 
creditable, I sallied out into the garden. 

The day was still young, and it was my 
first impulse to go back, on the strength of 
having done a virtuous day’s work, and to 
try and tempt Mrs Brabazon out again; but 
she had managed to make me, in a certain 
sense, afraid of her, and my love for her 
was not altogether of the kind that casteth 
out fear, however perfect it may otherwise 
have been. So I found my way to some 
billiard rooms in Holborn, where I set to 
work at pool, backing myself wherever I 
could get the chance. The stakes were not 
high ; but if you win, or even take stroke 
and divide a pool of twenty-four, now and 


aisccsepei, 


then judiciously betting upon your stroke, 


Yt vd 
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it is not difficult to collect a couple of 
sovereigns, And with about this sum I 
left the rooms at an early hour and walked 
home, feeling myself a pattern of all the 
virtues, and full of the most vague and 
tempestuous hopes. 

I would get called to the Bar, and would 
burst upon it like a meteor. I would keep 
a yacht and cruise in it during the long 
vacation with Mrs Brabazon. I would go 
into Parliament (actually at this moment 
I did not know whether I was Tory, 
Whig, Liberal, Radical, or Home Ruler); 
and then came hazy ideas, as if through 
some dim arch, of the woolsack and of a 
peerage. Si la jeunesse savarit! Si la 


wiellesse pouvait ! 


Next day I was in no humour for work 
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in any form, and least of all for work 
at my pleader’s chambers. I had passed 
through a cyclone, and was in what sailors 
eall “the doldrums.” In a cyclone the 
wind catches you from every quarter at 
once. In the doldrums there is no wind 
to catch you from any quarter at all, and 
you consequently lie “as idle as a painted 
ship upon a painted ocean.” I was, I say 
at this moment in the doldrums. 

In this frame of mind I wrote a little 
note asking Susan to come for a walk, sent 
it up and received a verbal reply that she 
would be ready immediately. We strolled 
together into the Grove, and so made our 
way into Kensington Gardens, full, as usual, 
of soldiers, nursemaids, children, babies, and 
loafers. | 


We sat down close by the water under 
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an immense elm. The leaves were falling 
already, and the trees were turning russet. 
Kensington Gardens are still a paradise of 
birds. Swallows were even yet flitting 
overhead. One could hear the plaintive 
note of the wood-pigeon, and now and 
again a shy, shy little nuthatch would dart 
about over the bark, hanging, in its parrot- 
fashion, head downwards, darting its neck 
to this side and that, and peering with its 
tiny inquisitive eyes for vagrant insects. In 
Kensington Gardens nobody is suspicious or 
captious. Nobody cares who is walking with 
whom, We were as entirely alone as if we 
had been in the very heart of a tropical forest. 

I began to talk with but indifferent suc- 
cess, and had an uneasy suspicion that she 
was enjoying my perplexity. This made 


me more or less desperate, and at last I 
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came to the conclusion that I was driven 
into a corner and had better at once open 
fire. There is a grimly humorous proverb 
which recommends you, as “the eleventh 
commandment with promise,” to tell a lie 
and stick to it. It seemed to me that 
telling the truth was not only the right 
thing for me to do, but, under all the 
circumstances, the best. I do not of course 
mean the best from any low or unworthy 
point of view—-my past history will, I 
hope, acquit me of any such suggestion. 
I merely mean that I wanted to bring 
matters to a head, and consequently set 
to work in my own blundering fashion 
to do so. 

‘‘Look here, Susan,” I suddenly broke 
out. 


‘Look at what, my dear boy?” 
VOL. L. a 
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“Qh, don’t turn all my earnest into fun. 
Take me seriously.” 

“TY always do take you seriously. I have 
never deceived or even misled you for a 
moment.” 

“ Well, then, I want you to marry me. 
I want you to do so out of kindness to me 
and pity for me. I will get called, and 
we will go away somewhere to the Colonies, 
and I will practise at the Colonial bar, 
where they like young men, and where I 
really think I shall be sure to get on. We 
shall meet nobody whom we know—nobody 
to worry us or give us any trouble or 
make things in any way unpleasant. It is 
difficult to imagine a simpler and a more 
complete change of life. It will be a trans- 
formation effected in about six weeks with 


no more trouble than that involved in a 
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very pleasant run in a magnificent steamer ; 
and we will be married before we start.” 

“The world moves, George. I remem- 
ber when young men used to build castles 
in the air. You are not content unless 
you map out empires and dynasties in it.” 

“De Taudace! De laudace! Towours 
de Vaudace!” I answered. 

“Everything,” she answered, ‘even a 
correct French accent, will come to a young 
man in time, if he will only have sufficient 
self-control to wait.” 

‘ Wait!” I echoed angrily. ‘“ Wait! It 
is always the same answer. Wait! Wait 
till the spring; wait till the full summer; 
wait till the autumn. I am tired of wait- 
ing, and I will wait no longer. One may 
wait till one’s hair is grey, and at the 


waiting game death, who waits the longest 
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and is its croupier, sweeps the board. I, 
for my part, shall wait no longer. I have, 
so far perhaps, made a mistake of life; but 
the mistake is not at all irretrievable. Any- 
thing but it; and it is just my quiet but 
fixed determination to commence life over 
again. I have opened out badly, made 
the wrong gambit; but I have still some 
confidence in myself, and I mean to begin 
all over again. My old age, if I ever 
reach it, shall not be a regret.” 

“T am not talking of myself, George. 
On the contrary, I am talking in ear- 
nest. It is idle for you to think of 
marrying me, and it would be worse than 
idle in me to encourage you in any 
such notion. You do not know all about 
me.” 

“T do.” 
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‘Oh, dear me; no, you do not—not in 
the very least. I have a very bad record; 
and, apart altogether from that, I am idle, 
selfish, and incurably extravagant. I should 
hold you in a fool’s paradise for a month 
or two, and then some morning you would 
find yourself left alone, with the additional 
mortification of knowing upon the very best 
authority that I had gone away with some- 
one else. I am far too fond of you to see 
you subjected to this kind of thing, and 
I will be no party to anything whatever’ 
that leads up to it, however remotely or 
indirectly—of that you may rest most ab- 
solutely assured. You are a most dear, 
good, lovable boy. I will say, if you 
wish it, dear, good, lovable man. And 
it is for that very reason that I mean to 


protect you against yourself. And now, 
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Jack, I am thoroughly tired. I always 
did hate arguments. Take me back to 
the Grove, and give me some ices. And 
for another week, at all events, during 
which time you will perhaps come to your 
senses, there must not be another word of 
all this nonsense.” 

Of course I could only obey, although 
I felt quite aware that I did so with a 
very sulky grace; and in this frame of 
mind I escorted Mrs Brabazon to West- 
«bourne Grove. There we had our ices and 
a little fruit, and a harmless pint of claret 
with a syphon of soda water. The entertain- 
ment was given in its simplicity, and at its 
conclusion she insisted on walking home alone. 

“You may go and play billiards,” she 
said; “that is a game at which you will 


not singe your poor little wings.” 
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I do not know whether this was meant 
as a sneer or not; but it was too danger- 


ously like one to at all improve my temper. 


‘‘ Souvent femme varie 
Bien folle qui s’y fie” 


So I muttered to myself as I strode 
away in quest of Calverley’s wrides sed 


non e@ gramine mens. 








CHAPTER VI. 


*% DID not have my usual fortune, 


thereby directly contradicting 





the old saying “Unlucky in 
love, lucky at play.” I missed easy 
arcies which for me ought to have been a 
certainty. I left myself perversely in the 
very centre of the table. Ultimately I got 
disgusted, and walked away the winner 
by only some two or three shillings. The 
marker added fuel to the fire by suggesting, 
in a friendly undertone, that my nerves 


were a little shaky, and advising what he 
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called a peg of brown brandy and green 
curacoa. I was then, and always have been, 
a temperate man; but I am assured by 
veterans in the other camp, that brown 
brandy and curacoa in even moderate doses 
would kill a rhinoceros in a week. 

The next morning I rose early, wrote a 
note to Mrs Brabazon, telling her I should 
return at twelve, and, without waiting for 
breakfast, walked into the park. I struck 
due south until I reached the river. 
There were some barges lying on the shore, 
with the bargemen round about them. In 
an indolent mood I invited these worthies 
to partake of beer at my expense. Be- 
tween them they consumed about a gallon, 
and I remember playing one aged mariner 
a rubber of skittles, in which he came off 


decidedly the conqueror. The stakes were 
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unimportant, and at the conclusion of the 
game I took my departure. 

“Tf you want a run, sir, at any time,” 
said one Polyphemus in a catskin cap, a 
blue guernsey, corduroys, and ankle jacks, 
“come to this house and ask for the 
Matilda and Clara. I’m always to be heard 
of here, and there's always a bunk in my 
cabin. The accommodation’s limited, but it’s 
clean, and I'll put you ashore wherever you 
like.” 

I thanked my new friend, entered his 
name in my pocket-book, and so departed. 
From Battersea to Hyde Park and across 
the park to Bayswater is an easy walk. [ 
marched along at a good swinging pace, 
and reached home half-an-hour after my 
appointed time. The servant must have 


been looking out for me; for, asI turned 
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my latch -key in the door, she quickly- 
opened it and handed me a letter, retreat- 
ing at once herself to the lower regions. 
The envelope itself was formidable, being 
of the largest size known in attorney’s offices, 
but my name upon it was in Susan's 
handwriting, and the seal was also her own. 
I hurried up to my own room and tore 
the packet open. First of all fell out the 
charge on my reversion, that I had given 
to Mr Raphael. I looked at it in blank 
bewilderment, intensified when I noticed that 
it bore engrossed upon its back a full. and 
absolute discharge and release. Pinned to 
it was my promissory note, vigorously can- 
celled and with the stamp cut out. So far 
I saw daylight. But there was a third 
enclosure—a letter from Susan herself. I 
loeked the door, and then tore the letter 
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open. I had to read’ it two or three 
times before I could believe it. 


It ran upon this wise :— 


September 28th, 18— 


‘““My own DEAR Boy,—I send you the 
papers which you were foolish enough to 
give Raphael, that you might waste the 
money upon myself. Does not one silly turn 
deserve another? By the time you have 
got this letter I shall be many miles away 
—in fact, altogether out of your reach, 
although I hope and trust we shall meet 
again and be as good friends as ever. You 
have been something very much more than 
a mere glimpse of sunshine in my chequered 
and tempestuous life. 

‘Whatever you do, mind and: get called 


to the Bar as soon as possible. You will, 
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I feel certain, find yourself thrust into an 
appointment almost at once, without know- 
ing how, or why, or by whom, and you will 
then have the world before you, with a fair 
chance of enjoying it. 

“Do not go falling in love with any- 
body — not even with Miss M‘Lachlan. 
You may continue to love me if you like. 
I shall be in Paris to-morrow, and will 
send you thence my photograph. 

‘“T shall not answer any of your letters, 
but you may write to me if you like. 
My solicitor, Mr Amos Clarke, of the Old 
Jewry, will forward your letters; but he 
will not give you my address, and his 
clerks do not know it. Be good and take 
eare of yourself, and some day you shall 
hear from me again.—Ever yours, 


“Susan BRABAZON.” 
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I thiust the letter into my pocket, and 
hurried rapidly into the streets. Striking 
to the northward across the park, I reached 
the canal, the towing path of which in the 
daytime is practically deserted. Here I 
paced up and down to consider this 
letter. 

Evidently Susan was determined, for the 
present at any rate, to hide herself from 
me, and it would be idle, unless I had 
large funds at my disposal, to attempt to 
track her out. A mere journey to Paris, 
for instance, on the chance of finding her 
there, would have been worse than useless. 
She might be at Vienna, Venice, Biarritz, 
Rome, anywhere. And even if she were 
in Paris, how was I to find her out? 
Advertising in the papers was useless, It 


would annoy her, and besides, her solicitor 
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had her address. There was nothing to be 
done, except to bow to fate with a bad 
grace. This I did, cursing my luck, and 
then, more anglico, proceeded to stupefy 
myself at a hostel, known as the York 
and Albany, with London stout and a 
clay pipe. 

In the tavern in question is, or was 
at that time, a tap-room, frequented by cab- 
men and the drivers and conductors of 
omnibuses. Here I sought a refuge, and 
before long found myself with no under- 
hand intention listening to the general 
conversation. 

“Well,” continued an omnibus driver, 
dividing his attention impartially between 
his bread and cheese, his beer and certain 
complicated structural alterations in the lash 
of his whip, “what does Bill do? Did ’e 
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drown hisself? Not likely. ’E thought 
better of it. ‘She never told lies before,’ 
says Bill to himself. ‘As likely as not 
she’s telling the truth this ‘ere show. So 
I shall ‘old on,’ he says, ‘I shall ’old 
on. And so he did ’old on for two mortal 
years.” 

And here the narrator buried his features 
in his pewter pot. 

“And I suppose the young woman mar- 
ried some other bloke?” inquired a young 
conductor of dandified dress, with a white 
hat and a penny flower in his button- 
hole. 

“You're always sharp, you are, Joe, and 
I dessay you're sharp enough, if youre up 
to only half yer own estimate o’ yourself. 
But for onst yer ‘appen to be wrong. 


Three months after that very identical 


~~ 
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young man was riding home beside me on 
my near side seat when a young woman 
on the roof leans over and touches ‘im on 
the shoulder. “E gives a sort o yell, and 
scrambles on to the roof. It were more 
flyin’ than scramblin’. And then ’e were 
by her in broad daylight, with ‘is arm 
round ‘er waist a huggin’ ’er like mad, till 
I 'ad to ask ‘im to stow it, as it was 
becomin’ jest a trifle too ‘ot and _ public 
like.” 

“And what then?” inquired the sceptic. 

“What then?” was the contemptuous 
reply. “What then? Why, what on earth 
do you think? Why, they was married 
that day week! ‘Ed ’ad the banns out all 
the time, only she never knew it, through 
not goin’ to church o’ Sundays, whereby 


she lost the information. And I don’t be- 
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lieve ’e’d ever ‘is eye off of ’er. But look 
‘ere; time’s up.” 

And he finished his beer and hurried 
out. 

IT strolled out again over the bridge into 
the Regent’s Park, and sauntered down to 
Portland Road Station. Hard by the station 
the road strikes due south for Oxford Street. 
I followed it, and then made my way through 
Soho Square and Soho to Piccadilly Circus. 
I could not bear the idea of dining at Bays- 
water, so I contented myself with a steak 
and a pint of stout at Stone’s, after which 
I went to the pit of the Adelphi, where was 
being enacted a melodrama of the genuine 
old Adelphi type, followed, of course, by a 
screaming farce. Then, the performance con- 
cluded, I sallied out and loitered home. 


The next morning I called on Mr Raphael, 
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who this time received me with prompti- 
tude, but with some signs of astonishment. 
When I told him that I had not come this 
time to borrow money, he was more aston- 
ished still, and asked me, not rudely but 
still brusquely, what 1 had come for. 

This I explained to him as well as I 
could. I told that I wished to know under 
what circumstances his claim upon me had 
been settled. 

‘“Kasily enough,” he said. ‘A lady came 
here; I daresay you know who she is. She 
said she was a member of your family, and I 
only hope, for your sake, you’ve more of them. 
She paid me up, took the bit of stiff and the 
parchment skins, and then gave me a regular 
good jacketing,—let me have it hot, I can tell 
you; called me all the names she could lay 


her tongue to. When I suggested a biscuit 
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and a pint of dry, I really believe I was as 
near having my eyes clawed out as I ever 
Wish to be again. However, the notes were 
all right, and I did the proper thing and 
handed her back the papers. But I tell 
you one thing, Mr Severn, I mean to keep 
my word to her. ‘There’s no more truck 
between you and me. That's straight.” 

“I’m sorry the lady was so hard on you, 
Mr Raphael,” I replied, hardly able to con- 
trol my amusement. “I myself shall al- 
ways consider that you have behaved most 
fairly and kindly to me.” 

“Well, Mr Severn, business is business. 
People chuck stones at my line of business, 
but they can’t chuck stones at the way in 
which I carry it on. I’m not afraid of 
any Vice-Chancellor on the bench, though 


they've all got their knives into me. Lots 
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of my transactions have been ripped up, 
but they've always stood the light, and 
Jacobs has pocketed his little bill of costs 
every time. It isn’t every banker in the 
City of London who can say as much as 
that. Will you have a pint of champagne? 
No? Well, if you won't, have a cigar at 
all events. Good morning, and good luck 
to you, Mr Severn. Mason, show Mr 
Severn out.” 

So I made my way down into Piccadilly, 
and walked back to Bayswater more at sea 
than ever. But on two things I had made 
up my mind. Nothing should induce me to 
get into debt again. And, in the second 
place, I would get “called” as soon as 
possible. That would be the best return 
for her kindness that I could make at 


present. She would almost certainly write 
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to congratulate me on my call, and I could 
then go to her at once, or at all events 
set to work with a light heart to find her 
out. 

These good resolutions did not go the 
way of most of their kind, and find their 
way into a pavement which only Dante 
could describe. I did not content myself 
with making them, but I also stuck to 
them. My course of life now became 
tedious and uneventful. I ate my dinners 
and attended my Pleader's Chambers with 
commendable regularity. I passed my ex- 
amination, and was duly called. And there- 
at my father so far departed from his usual 
rule of strict economy as to send me a 
cheque for a hundred pounds, and to in- 
form me that my allowance would now be 


raised to a hundred and fifty a year, which 
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would be paid me as before, quarterly. He 
also suggested that I should come down 
for Christmas. There were still some 
pheasants left, and there would probably 
be good skating on the lake, which had 
already caught over once or twice. 

I replied to this epistle in a proper spirit 
of filial gratitude; settled my account at 
the boarding-house; took leave of Mrs Jes- 
sett, of Miss M‘Lachlan, and of the other 
boarders; and then, before going home, ran 
down to Brighton, that I might divide a 
week between the harriers and the racket 
courts. 

The air of Brighton seems to act upon 
Londoners in a really marvellous fashion, 
and before a couple of days were over, I 


felt myself once again a boy of eighteen. 
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CHAPTER VII 


my way home. A country has 





delights and pleasures of its 
own, even if you do not, as did I in this 
ease, know every inch of its grounds. 
Three years’ absence may alter yourself, 
but they do not alter the face of nature. 
There were the same trees in the long 
avenue. The very hole from which I 
had taken the nest of the great red wood- 
pecker had not been covered over with 
sheet lead, and, as my fly drove past, 


an old woodpecker darted out with a 
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noisy shriek and chuckle, and  scudded 
away across the park. The lake was une 
altered, except that by its margin one or 
two immemorial willows must either have 
tumbled down from extreme old age or else 
have been mercifully relieved the trouble 
of further existence. In the immense elms 
by its side the herons were still clustered, 
and I could recognise some of the old nests, 
which I had often attempted to reach at 
Imminent risk of my neck. The rabbits 
were darting about in and under the 
bracken, and as we neared the house I[ 
heard again the solemn chatter of the rooks 
upon the terrace elms. 

My arrival had been expected, and I 
found the family drawn up to receive me. 
My father, en grand seigneur, shook hands, 


complimented me on my growth, and ex- 
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pressed his satisfaction that I had at 
last embarked upon a career which could, 
of course, only end in the woolsack. 

My mother kissed me, and told me that 
I was growing, and that I reminded her 
very much of her own eldest brother Horace, 
especially about the hair and the bridge 
of the nose, with regard to which last 
feature she could have taken me for 
Horace himself. Then my sisters in suc- 
cession, by seniority, administered flabby, 
pecky kisses, popping their great red _ lips 
down on to my cheek, and snapping them 
away again as suddenly as if I were a 
dish of snap-dragon, or were suffering from 
some unpleasant contagious malady. My 
youngest brother, who had by this time 
attained the dignity of jackets, sidled up 
and took my hand, rubbed it all over his 
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face and head, and then continued to 
hold it firmly. 

I was asked, of course, if I would not 
like some refreshment. We had a room, 
presided over by the cook, and called in 
solemn make-believe the butler’s pantry. 
I replied that I would make my way 
thither, and that then I should like to 
take a turn round the grounds, if Dick, 
my youngest brother, could accompany me. 
To this suggestion no opposition what- 
ever was offered. In fact, my proposal 
to take myself off at once, and to give 
no further trouble, seemed to be hailed 
as a symptom that I had at last learned 
how to behave myself, and was reduced to 
a proper state of humility and Christian 
discipline. 


The butler, as it pleased us to call him, 
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was delighted. The first, without comment, 
drew me an immense glass of old ale. 
When I had finished it, he favoured me 
with a solemn wink while cutting a boun- 
tiful sandwich from a cold haunch of 
venison. 

“Rare goings on you've had, Master 
Jack. Rare capers, I'll be bound. Well, 
well, let a boy begin to be a man early. 
That’s what I say. And don’t let a man 
begin to get an old man too soon. You're 
coming on, Master Jack. I’m getting old 
myself. I’m bigger round the stomach 
than I care to be, and smaller round 
the thigh. ‘Tisn’t much I could do now 
over a hurdle or across a ditch, and I 
ain't up to following the hounds a-foot, 
as I did twenty years ago, when I could 


tire out the best horse in the field. Never 
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mind. It does an old man good to see 
the young folk coming on. You won't 
find much change in the place. There’s 
William down at the stables still, and Mat, 
too. Mat’s married and got a family, and 
his wife she combs his hair a bit. But 
she’s a managing woman, and she looks 
after his clothes. He was a bit untidy 
when he was single, so it’s as broad as 
it’s long. Too much beer ain't good for 
a young gentleman. Try this.” And he 
produced a quaint Dutch flagon of blue 
glass, with a neck hike that of a _ stork. 
It was genuine Amsterdam curacoa, and I 
freely confess that it warmed my blood. 
Next I hunted up Dick, whom I found 
in all the dignity of a pea-jacket, and who 
at once took me under his charge. His 


ambition seemed to be to take me to 
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every place at once; but I cooled down 
his youthful impetuosity, and told him that 
I wanted to go for just a stroll. 

So we roamed through the grounds, 
which seemed to me much dilapidated and 
sadly in need of replanting. And then 
from the stables to the kitchen garden, 
and from the kitchen garden to the home 
farm, where we kept our one cow Dick 
and JI wended our way to what was 
called the hanger—a piece of hillside 
thickly wooded, and noted for its badgers, 
squirrels, and jays. I had more than 
won Dick’s heart by the present of a big 
three-bladed knife with a swivel and chain, 
by which it might be conveniently at- 
tached to his belt or braces. 

“JT say, Jack,” he said, “they've all 
been talking about you.” 
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“Have they, indeed? And pray, what 
did they say ?” 

“Oh! Pa said that you were exactly 
like himself; that you were dreadfully 
lazy, but very clever; and that, if you 
chose to try, you could do whatever you 
pleased. Georgie took your part, and said 
you weren’t lazy at all; and Rachel didn't 
say anything. She never does say any- 
thing, but she always manages to have her 
own way. She’s very clever, Rachel 1s.” 

Now, this intelligence, satisfactory in so 
far as it went, was yet not exactly reas- 
suring. Hvidently I had returned as a 
suspect and upon my _ good behaviour. 
No man likes to play the part of the 
prodigal son; but to enact this rdle when 
there is no fatted calf killed for you, 
none of the old wine brought forth, and 
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no lifting up of the sackbut, harp, psal- 
tery, dulcimer, and all manner of music 
is but poor work indeed. So I con- 
tinued my way moodily, while Dick, 
picking up a huge fallen fir cone, made 
satisfactory trial of his new knife. 

We arrived at the lake to find it was 
caught over, scantily, but with promise of 
skating to come. Dick rushed from place 
to place on the bank to take up and re- 
set his night lines, on which, in spite of 
the weather, were two or three big eels, 
These he strung in solemn triumph on a 
long withe, and so we turned back to the 
house. In the house I found them all re- 
assembled. It still wanted a couple of 
hours till dinner-time, so I invited Dick up 
to my bedroom. Fresh country air invari- 


ably makes you sleepy, and I felt coming 
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upon me what Shakespeare terms an “ Hx- 
position of Sleep.” I took off my boots, 
threw myself down on my bed, and giving 
Dick strict orders to wake me in time for 
the hot water before dinner, was soon fast 
asleep. Dreamless sleep is of all blessings 
in this world, and of all anodynes incom- 


parably the first and greatest. 


Two or three days afterwards the ice on 
the lake was pronounced to be competent, 
and the surface was swept with due and 
proper care, until it glistened like a great 
sheet of looking glass. The intelligence 
spread through the village and its outlying 
parts, and by noon the frozen surface was 
fairly well covered, and the clear shrill ring of 
steel echoed through the surrounding shrub- 


beries, and died away in the palm branches 
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overhead. Although Essex is a great skat- 
ing county, we yet had no scientific skaters 
amongst us to make an exclusive circle to 
themselves, and so spoil the harmony of 
the meeting. Very few of us were masters 
of the outside edge. None could venture 
beyond a figure of eight. All that we 
attempted to do was to enjoy ourselves 
in our own way; and this we achieved 
very satisfactorily. 

I was roaming about alone, rolling in 
that delightfully easy method, the perfec- 
tion of laziness, when you never lift either 
foot from the ice for a stroke, but fling 
your body from side to side, swing along 
by dead weight in a perpetual zigzag. I 
had lit a wooden pipe, buttoned up the 
collar of my pea-jacket, and looked in all 


respects as much like all other young men 
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as any modest young man need desire to 
look. Suddenly I became aware that there 
was someone on the ice whom I knew, and 
ought to remember only too well. It was 
my old sweetheart, Izzie Vivian, in the 
company of my sisters. I at once struck 
out my most superb outside edge, and 
Joined them with a flourish as complicated, 
if not perhaps as expressive, as the dernitre 
prrouette of a premiere danseuse. 

I bowed and shook hands, and I can 
solemnly declare that there was not even 
a twinkle, or the suspicion of it, in the 
eye of either of us. 

“Has he not grown, my dear?” remarked 
my sister Georgie. 

‘“Immensely,” was Miss Vivian's some- 
what prosaic answer. 


This nonchalant acquiescence a little irri- 
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tated me As a matter of fact, I was 
neither taller nor shorter by the sixteenth 
of an inch than when I left Essex more 
than three years ago. 

Then came the usual feeble gossip, for 
which my sisters were entircly responsible. 
Yesterday’s mail had brought down the last 
number of the Queen and a batch of new 
novels from the London librarian. I was 
asked what the park looked like, and who 
were playing at the different theatres, and 
we got into a general atmosphere of the 
Court and Shakespeare and musical glasses. 
It was easy talking enough for one, but 
it was none the less terribly dull. I could 
not help noticing, however, that my old 
flame had, in the language of novelists 
of the Richardson epoch, vastly improved. 


She had grown ; she was more self-conscious ; 
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even her hair was more deftly and coquettishly 
arranged than of yore, while her feet no 
longer seemed too large for her body or 
troubled her as to their disposition. She 
was in every way more filled out and 
rounded off, if, in my capacity of son of an 
Essex squire, I may borrow a phrase from 
the vocabulary of the racing stable. We 
know how immense is the difference between 
the very youngest “man” and the biggest 
and burliest of all possible school-boys, even 
if the latter rejoice in the bushiest of 
whiskers and be captain of the eleven or the 
football team. There is the same difference 
between your young lady who has been 
to her first four or five balls, and her 
younger sisters who are still redolent of 
bread and butter and the nursery. 


Pondering on these things in a listless 
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manner, and thinking of nothing else in 
particular, I became suddenly aware that 
my sisters had veered off, and had left 
myself and Miss Vivian alone. 

“T see you are back from the Isle of 
Wight,” I said. 

It was awkward and foolish of me, but 
I really could think of nothing else what- 
ever tO Say. 

“Qh yes,” she laughed. ‘You know I 
had done nothing so very desperately wicked 
after all. Perhaps, too, the good old ladies 
at the school did not find me particularly 
tractable. At all events, they reported that, 
in their opinion, my education might be 
considered as ‘finished’ down to the very 
last extra, and on the strength of that 
certificate [ am now at home again, and 


am told that I am to consider myself, in 
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the accepted phraseology, as out; which 
means that I have been presented, that I dine 
in the evening when we give a dinner party, 
and am allowed to wear a necklace and a 
couple of bangles, and to indulge in a dress of 
something a little less simple than muslin.” 

In default of anything else, I asked her 
how she liked the change. 

“YT can hardly tell you,” she replied. 
“Sometimes the new life pleases me well 
enough. At others I wish the old days 
were back again. There was certainly more 
freedom in them. But the change must come, 
of course, sooner or later. It is a great 
trouble,” 

Then we began to talk of other things, 
until it neared half-past three, and the day 
began to close. It was time to leave the. 


ice, and we soon found ourselves at the 
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pairlim or summer-house, where in summer 
we kept our bait and fishing tackle, and 
where now there was a general clatter as of 
the removal of many skates. 

Of course I managed, under cover of my 
sisters, to escort Izzie to our lodge gates. 

“You will come to-morrow ?” cried the girls 
in chorus. ‘“‘ William says the thermometer 
is falling, and that the ice to-morrow will be 
splendid, if it is well swept in the evening.” 

“Qh, of course I shall come. I love 
skating, of all things.” And so our little 
company broke up. 

As we returned to the house, my sisters 
wanted to know if I thought Izzie had 
improved. I replied evasively that I sup- 
posed all girls improved about her age. I 
was told in return that I had come back with 


no more manners than a bear, to which I 
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retorted that I had been diligently practising 
the art of cross-examination, and had not 
returned with any intention of being 
vivisected. ‘‘ Besides,” [ remarked mockingly, 
“*T have passed through an entire season at a 
select Bayswater boarding-house, and my heart 
is now as tough as the leg of a five-year-old 
rooster, or, for the matter of that, its gizzard.” 

‘What a wonderful man of the world you 
have become!” cried my sisters in chorus, 
‘‘and how immensely London has improved 
your manners. Pray, when are you going to 
be presented at Court ?” 

“When I take silk,” I retorted, ‘1 shall 
have to submit to that troublesome cere- 
mony. It is one of the nuisances involved 
in taking silk.” 

“ And, pray, what may taking silk mean ?” 


“It means, my dear sisters, ‘coming out’ 
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and learning to mind your own business and 
not to talk about the business of other people, 
unless you are well paid for doing so, and do 
it in your professional capacity. In which 
case loquacity assumes the rank of a virtue.” 

‘Dear me,” remarked Georgie, addressing 
her younger sister, with a little sigh. ‘‘ Quite 
a philosopher for his age, my dear.” 

To this sneer I did not condescend to 
reply, and the girls feeling, I suppose, that 
they had the best of the skirmish, assumed 
a corresponding air of aggressive importance. 
I did not long for Susan to bring them to 
their senses. Miss M‘Lachlan would have 
been quite enough. But the presence of that 
most worthy spinster I should have hailed 
with clean delight. Her antipathy towards 
young men was as nothing to her aversion 


‘against ‘‘ minxes.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


5.) WENT to bed early that night. 


Skating makes one very indolent. 





I know of no exercise, except swim- 
ming, and perhaps tennis, out of which you 
can get a larger amount of fatigue in a given 
amount of time. I carefully opened my 
window, made up the fire so as to have a 
good draught up the chimney, and got into 
bed. Then, with my pipe alight, I began 
to turn matters over. 

Susan Brabazon was out of my reach. 
With money and time I could no doubt 


have traced her. I had written to her 
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through her solicitor, thanking her for what 
she had done in extricating me from the 
clutches of Mr Raphael, and begging her to 
give me her address; but I had received 
no answer whatever, and was not likely to 
receive one now after the lapse of so many 
weeks, especially as her solicitor’s managing 
clerk assured me, with every appearance of 
truth, that my letter had reached her, and 
that she had acknowledged its receipt in 
a business communication addressed to his 
master. 

Clearly, then, I could only wait until it 
might please her to write to me _ herself. 
Meantime what could I do better than stay 
where | was? It was to this conclusion, 
several considerations combined. I was 
unquestionably comfortable. It would have 


been idle to pretend I was not. I was living 
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economically, and indeed saving money, which 
I should otherwise have wasted in London. 
And then, too, there was my rencontre with 
Izzie Vivian, for whom I felt all my old 
attachment reviving. I think it is as well 
to be thus entirely frank. I had been, no 
doubt, madly in love with Susan. But it 
had been the wild stormy love of passion. 
It might of course leap up at any moment if 
I saw her again; of this the chances seemed. 
at present altogether hopeless. 

Izzie Vivian, on the other hand, had been 


my first love. 


On revient toujours & ses premiers amours, 


Besides, she had developed more in pro- 
portion to the few years that had gone 
over our heads than had I myself. J, 


although nominally a man, was still in 
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reality only a youth. She had become a 


grown woman, tall, comely, and winning. 
The odds in every way were against me— 
that is, if I was to attempt to resist the 
situation. 

It was what bookmakers call a moral, 
that I should fall in love with her again, 
and, of course, I at once proceeded to do 
so in the most orthodox and approved 
fashion. 

There are, as I had by this time dis- 
covered, and as probably very few of my 
readers will need to be told, more ways 
than one of making love, according to the 
age, disposition, and rank of life of the 
lady. Among the list of books studied by 
the great Pantagruel, Master Francois 


Rabelais enumerates De Calcaribus re- ‘ 


tinendis decades undecim. Decades centum 
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might certainly be written on the various 
methods of making love, a matter on which, 
it may be remembered, even Mr Pickwick 
himself did not scorn to take the friendly 
advice of Mr Peter Magnus. 

Izzie had grown into a woman, and must 
be made love to accordingly; and in this 
scientific frame of mind it was that I re- 
solved to set to work. The resolution taken, 
I lit a final pipe, and mixed myself some 
more whisky and water. Then I considered 
details, and having disposed of them to 
my complete satisfaction, I knocked the 
ashes out of my pipe, blew out my 
candle, and almost immediately was fast 
asleep. 

The gift of instantaneous sleep is one 
of the happy privileges of those who, like 


young men and condemned criminals on 
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the eve of execution, have the worst of their 


trouble yet before them. 


The Vivians were one of the oldest 
families in the county. There are other 
Vivians in England who cannot prove 
common ancestry, although they are pre- 
sumably connected, as they all have the 
same coat-of-arms and the same motto. 

Izzie’s father was an Essex Vivian, and 
chief of that ilk, but there were also the 
Northumberland Vivians and the Cornish 
Vivians—all with pedigrees going back to 
William the Conqueror at least, and sufii- 
cient to mistify even a Garter King-at-Arms, 
Somehow or other, too, money went with the 
name. Either there were coal mines or slate 
quarries, or else there would be broad acres 


and large rent-rolls, with perhaps salmon 
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fishing rights. The Vivians, in a word, 
‘ranked among those old county families 
which, as an acute French critic of our social 
life has observed, are prouder of their 
descent, and have better reason to be proud 
of it than have the bulk of our nobility. 
Izzie was an only child, and, as the 
estates were unentailed, would ultimately 
enjoy in her own absolute right some twelve 
thousand a year. Thirty-five pounds a day, 
or thereabouts, in round figures, is a very 
comfortable income on which life can be 
most pleasantly spent. No wonder that 
when, three years ago, our youthful attach- 
ment was discovered she should have been 
hurried out of my way. And yet here we 
were together again; and she now her own 
mistress, and very possibly as ready to renew 


our old attachment as ever. 
VOL. I. H 
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What chances some men have! And yet 
I can honestly declare that I did not then, 
nor have I ever cared for money. It seems 
to me that if a man can hunt four days a 
week in the season, keep a sailing yacht of 
about eighty tons in the summer, and never 
know what it is to be troubled for a five- 
pound note, he ought to be not only happy, 
but extremely grateful. Beyond some such 
limits as these wealth becomes like that of 
the Vanderbilts, the Astors, the Stewarts, 
and the Mackays—a burden. 

Next day we were all on the ice again. 
I am free to confess that I had dressed my- 
self with more than my usual care, and 
had critically superintended the grinding of 
my skates, without which precaution the 
outside edge is apt to prove a snare and a 


delusion even to the most experienced. 
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It was a glorious day. The sun shone in 
a cloudless sky. ‘The snow hung crisply on 
the fir trees, and in the frosty air every 
sound rang clearly and distinctly. All this 
I noticed as I left the house. As I was 
finally adjusting the screws of my skates, 
my sister Georgie touched me on the 
shoulder, and I looked sharply up. 

“Jack,” she whispered, “it’s a lovely 
day. For once in your life make good use 
of your time, and don’t be a fool. It’s 
a beautiful day,” she added, in a lighter 
tone, for the benefit of all whom it might 
concern. 

‘Never knew a jollier day in my life,” 
I replied, at once proceeding to convert 
my legs into compasses, and to describe 
with them geometrical diagrams — things 


in spirals, catenaries, and other  trans- 
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cendental curves, only to be approached 
by the aid of the differential calculus, 
and even then to be treated with respect 
as liable to involve you at any moment 
in a multiple point or a cusp, or, in the 
homely language of the ice, a “purl.” 

Very soon I found the object of my 
quest. Miss Vivian was on the ice bestow- 
ing her smiles impartially between the 
curate of the parish—not my dear old 
friend and tutor, but a rawboned successor 
from St John’s, Cambridge—and a lad of 
about sixteen or seventeen, the son of a neigh- 
bouring gentleman not among the county 
families, fresh from Harrow, and far more 
conversant with bat fives and tuck shops 
than with anything at all approaching to a 
flirtation. 


From our companions when I joined the 
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groap we soon managed to disengage our- 
selves. Both the curate and the schoolboy 
made some welcome excuse, and started off 
in different directions, so that Izzie and 
I found ourselves circling round the lake, 
she making the best of her pace, and I 
easily holding at her side with little 
more than the sway of my body to propel 
me. 

“And, pray, what have you been doing 
in town?” she asked, after we had ex- 
changed a few stray shots. “ Flirting, I 
suppose ? In fact, I have heard as much 
from my cousin Walter, who has several 
friends in the Temple.” 

This was a bold stroke for “chase number 
one;” but I answered it by a cut for the 
** grille,” 


‘Then your cousin Walter troubles him- 
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self more about my affairs than I do about 
his, and apparently knows rather less of 
them. Shall I tell you a little story about 
your dear cousin Walter? We had all 
been dining the other night at a place 
called the Blue Posts, in Burlington Street, 
you know where, at the top of the Burling- 
ton Arcade; and after dinner we had a 
crown bowl of rack punch, which, I am 
afraid, made some of us a little valiant; 
and your worthy cousin told the waiter he 
was no gentleman, and wanted to fight 
him, and the waiter, being, as he volubly 
assured us, ‘the son of a jintleman as well 
known in county Corrck as any other,’ de- 
clared his perfect readiness to make the 
matter ‘an affair of honour.’ So we in- 
terfered, and vowed that enough had been 


said on each side, and insisted that the 
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two should express their mutual regret and 
shake hands; and your cousin had swal- 
lowed so much punch, and the waiter was 
so carried away by his vanity, that they 
actually did shake hands most solemnly. 
If you doubt me, ask your cousin himself. 
Tle mayn’t like it, but he'll tell you, no 
doubt.” 

“Tt’s too bad of you,” she replied, burst- 
ing into a fit of laughter; “and as for the 
poor waiter, I think he came more credit- 
ably out of the matter than any of you.” 

“Don’t you know what the Marquis of 
Waterford did after he had thrown the 
waiter out of the window? Sent for the 
landlord, and told him to stick down the 
broken waiter in the bill, and to send 
up another at once.” 


“Young gentlemen who talk like you 
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were hung at the lamp-posts in the French 
Revolution.” 

“Yes; and their descendants have ruled 
with a rod of iron, and have tamed with a 
hand of steel the descendants of the very 
men {who hung them. It’s all ‘the whirli- 
gig of time. I don’t believe you care a 
bit for me now,” I continued, boldly chang- 
ing the subject to the one which I was 
determined to approach. 

“If you don’t know,” she answered ma- 
liciously, ‘“‘I am sure I don’t see how I 
can. You are tremendously clever, and 
ought to know everything, even if you 
do not.” 

This was altogether too exasperating, and 
I began to feel myself almost losing my 
temper. 


‘You know what I mean,’ I said, “ per- 
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fectly well. You know, at any rate, that 
I eare for you, or ought to know it.” 

“Oh, indeed. You have not done much 
to remind me of the fact during the last 
three years. I felt quite proud yesterday 
to find that you still remembered me. I 
had heard that you had condescended to 
transfer your affections to a lady named 
Brabazon, whom you were going to lead 
to the altar after first, of course, shooting 
her husband, or in some other way dis- 
tinguishing yourself.” 

Now, this was distinctly awkward, so I 
fenced with the thrust,— 

“People seem to have been very busy 
with myself and my name and my affairs. 
I had no idea whatever that I was of so 
much importance.” 


She was roused now. 
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“You may possibly have been of more 
importance than your own modesty allowed 
you to imagine; but that was some time ago.” 

“Then I am in disgrace. Jt seems very 
hard, when even my father has taken the 
prodigal son to his bosom, and—veal not 
being in season at this time of year—has 
killed the fattest and most well-heloved of 
all his turkeys.” 

“Tf you are profane I shall refuse to 
forgive you at all, and shall at once whistle 
for my little curate.” 

‘Then I will be as pious as you please.” 

‘‘No, nor pious either. Do, pray, let us 
enjoy our skating. Your examination and 
cross-examination, which, I suppose, you 
have been practising up in town with a 
view to the confusion of thieves, quite 


worries me.’ 
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“T can take a hint,” I replied gallantly. 

“You can certainly take liberties. You 
are, for your age, a most impertinent young 
man. Now, how is it you do the ‘Dutch 
Roll?’ I have quite forgotten.” 

And we went on circling about the ice, 
talking of every subject under heaven but 
the one upon which I had wished to force 
her attention. 

I could see as I passed my sisters that 
they were fairly delighted, and for myself 
I felt flushed and insolent with victory; 
fur I knew enough of Izzie Vivian, down 
even to the very tones of her voice, to be 
perfectly satisfied that she was in reality 
as fond of me as ever, and perhaps even 
more so. Some fires burn all the better 
if they have been for a while judiciously 
banked. 





CHAPTER IX. 


EXT day the ice was in better 


condition than ever, An en- 





thusiast from Scotland, a Mr 
Campbell, had telegraphed up to Perthshire 
for curling stones, and there was great ex- 
eitement over the curling, which seemed to 
me to be a somewhat stupid imitation of 
bowls, inferior upon the whole to croquet, 
and intensely monotonous to lookers on. 
As, however, the thing was a novelty, it, 
of course, as they say in the theatre, 


drew. 
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I joined the select company on the ice, 
the villagers being permitted to gape in 
bewildered astonishment from the banks, and 
to wonder at a sport rather less intelligible 
to them than a spot-barred match would 
have been. But as we were all clustered 
together, and as almost everybody was pre- 
tending to know all about the game, and 
explaining it to everybody else, I found my 
opportunity to get near Izzie, and under 
cover of pointing out to her and emphasis- 
ing with my stick the merits and beauties 
of the game of which | was in reality pro- 
foundly ignorant, commenced a brief and 
earnest conversation. 

“You cannot possibly have meant what you 
said yesterday ?” I observed tentatively. 

“ But indeed I did mean it, and I mean 


it now. I do not want you, out of your 
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great goodness, to throw your glove to me, 
Mr Severn. The world is large enough for 
you and for me; and it is not at all for a 
mere country girl such as I am to pre- 
sume to match myself against Mrs Brabazon, 
of whose beauty and accomplishments I have 
heard so much.” 

“T do not see what Mrs Brabazon has 
to do with the matter,’ I replied, with 
considerable warmth. “I love you very 
dearly, and I want you to marry me. It 
seems to me that the matter is one in 
which Mrs Brabazon’s name need not be 
in any way involved. I do not know 
what you may have been told about that 
lady, but if you have been told the truth, 
you must know as well as I do that the 
facts are almost childishly simple.” 


“You think so,” said Izzie. 
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“Yes, Ido. Mrs Brabazon and I boarded 
in the same house, and met every day. She 
is considerably older than I am—” 

“So I have been informed,” Izzie inter- 
rupted. 

“She is considerably older than I am,” 
I repeated, with angry emphasis: ‘“ We 
were surrounded by a set of vulgar, stupid 
people, and she kindly took an interest in 
me. That is the whole of the story, with- 
out the least reservation. I did, no doubt, 
tell her that I admired her, and she in 
almost so many words told me in return 
that I was a silly schoolboy, and, meta- 
phorically speaking, boxed my ears. If you 
have ever read the Secretaire Inteme—” 

“IT do not read French novels, Mr 


Severn.” 
“Well, if you ever should read that 
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book, you will know what I mean. She 
may not have intended my congé to have 
been humiliating, for she is naturally kind- 
hearted, but it most decidedly had that 
effect upon me. I have neither seen nor 
heard from her since; and I have not the 
least idea where she is.” 

“Qh, you will no doubt see her or hear 
from her in sufficiently good time, Mr 
Severn. Yours, I am sure, is not a faint 
heart. And in the little interval you 
must bear up, possess your soul in patience 
and wait.” 

“You are mocking me,” I said. 

“Tam not mocking you at all. It is not 
kind of you or fair of you to say so. Iam 
only doing what is right.” 

I hardly knew what I said. I went at 
my task with the pertinacity of a Caleb 
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Cushing. I said the same thing over and 
over again, using vain repetitions as the 
heathen do, in the hope that I should be 
heard for my much speaking. And to my 
astonishment I actually produced my effect. 
Before we had left the ice Izzie had told 
me that she believed every word I had said, 
and was as fond of me as ever. 

Thus, then, I went home in a happy 
frame of mind, and made myself more than 
usually agreeable to the other members of 
the household. 

Next morning the weather had caanged. 
It was not exactly raining, but « sort of 
Scotch mist was falling, and the mercury was 
slightly above freezing point, varying un- 
easily as the wind shifted. The surface 
of the snow, instead of being clear and 


crisp, was pitted and scarred; and with 
VOL. 1. I 
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each movement of the boughs, the trees 
shook off their burdens, while the eaves 
and thatch dripped monotonously. 

I was watching all this in a dissatisfied 
and querulous frame of mind, from one of 
the windows in the hall, when I saw 
Mr Vivian’s dog-cart driving hurriedly up 
the avenue. Mr Vivian himself held the 
reins, and his groom occupied the back seat. 
J guessed there was mischief, and I cer- 
tainly had no intention of shirking the 
fray, but I judged it more prudent, for 
the present at any rate, to keep out of the 
way and to see how events might shape 
themselves, instead of doing anything rash 
on my own account. Accordingly I re- 
treated from the hall, instead of advancing, 
as I ordinarily should have done, to greet 


the new comer. 
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I heard from an upper room, which com- 
manded the hall, Mr Vivian enter, and saw 
him ushered into the library, where, as I knew, 
my father was at that time, busy with his 
newspapers, letters and accounts. Then I 
withdraw to the shrubberies and indulged 
in a pipe, leaving word with the servants 
where I should be found in case | was 
wanted. 

I had no occasion to think out my plans, 
as I had nothing of which to be ashamed 
and nothing to conceal. If I had not 
exactly covered myself with glory up in 
London, I had, at all events, been called 
within the usual time, and was now a 
Barrister-at-law, ranking heraldically as 
Esquire with Justices of the Peace, and 
immediately after the Sheriff and _ the 
County Coroner. My love episode with 
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Mrs Brabazon, and my transactions with 
Mr Raphael, were certainly unknown to 
either Mr Vivian or my father; else the 
latter would have alluded to them at once, 
and in no very pleasant manner, on the 
moment of my return, while I should have 
been told by Izzie, that her father knew 
all about them. 

Something else must have happened ; and 
what it was I very soon discovered, as a 
footman, specially sent on the service, hunted 
me out, and summoned me to my father’s 
presence. When I entered the library, a 
dull, ponderous room, with ponderous and 
dilapidated furniture, my father was standing 
upon the rug in his most approved attitude 
of command, while Mr Vivian was seated 
in a stiff horsehair chair, looking anything 


but comfortable. 


-_ a — 
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I entered the room defiantly, and 
with a look that most distinctly said, 
““Gentlemen of the guard, fire first.” My 
father commenced in his most pompous 
manner. 

“Mr Vivians informs me, Jack, that you 
have so far violated all those rules of 
hospitality by which the conduct of a 
gentleman ought always to be controlled 
and, I may say, guided, as to again address 
yourself to his daughter in a most unbe- 
coming and, indeed, ungentlemanly fashion. 
You have, he tells me, assuring me that he 
has the word of the young lady herself for 
the fact, again spoken to her of your 
affection, in spite of all that has taken 
place, and of all the unhappiness, that 
your conduct has caused. You have, in 


fact, he tells me, made love to her. If, 
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sir, this be so, your conduct calls for, and 
in my judgment demands, something much 
more than an explanation.” 

Mr Vivian expressed his entire concur- 
rence in these choicely worded and eveuly- 
balanced sentiments, cmphasising his opinion 
with an oath which, if neither novel nor 
appropriate, was at all events vigorous 
and cheerful, and for which either of two 
gentlemen would any day in his capacity of 
magistrate have fined an agricultural labourer 
five shillings, with five-and-twenty shillings 
costs, or in default have committed him for 
the largest possible period of hard labour 
allowed by the statutes in that case made 
and provided. 

A confused metaphor will best express 
my state of mind. The murder was out, 


so I stood to my guns. 
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“What you have heard, sir, is perfectly 
correct.” 

“Then, by the Lord, you ought to be 
horsewhipped !” roared Mr Vivian. 

“You are under a father’s roof, sir,” I 
replied, turning on him so sharply that 
he started in his chair. “If that is really 
your opinion, you may give it me again 
in the market-place on Tuesday next, and 
I will bring my own whip with me for 
your convenience.” 

Now this was really dreadful. It was 
altogether too much. Here was I, a mere 
boy, defying a couple of gentlemen, of 
whom one had actually been High Sheriff, 
while the other was every year expecting 
to be pricked. The specch fell upon the 
two magnates like a bomb-shell. They 
could hardly believe their ears. Not Cap- 
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tain Vanslyperken in Marryat’s inimitable 
Dog-Fiend could have been more outraged 
on hearing that the audacious Jemmy had 
d—d the eyes of the Port-Admiral. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
sir!”’ cried my father, throwing into his 
voice as much of a roar as its natural 
compass would permit. 

“You are only after my daughter’s 
money!” bellowed Mr Vivian, with select 
words of emphasis of his own. 

Now, Mr Vivian’s estates were within a 
month of passing from his hands when he 
had rescued them from the hammer by 
marrying Izzie’s mother—one of the two 
daughters of a wealthy oil crusher and 
linseed cake manufacturer at Wapping. 
And of this fact I thought the opportunity 
offered itself to cheerfully remind him. 
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He rapped out another oath worthy of a 
regimental sergeant-major, and struggled to his 
feet with every symptom of imminent apoplexy. 

‘ Leave the room, sir!” yelled my father. 

“Certainly, sir,” I replied; and swinging 
round on my heel I slammed the door 
after me briskly and defiantly as a_ sort 
of farewell slap in the face. 

Then I deliberately lit a cigar in the 
hall, and so strolled out on to the terrace, 
where I knew they could see me, and 
sauntered indolently up and down, puffing 
at my cigar with sufficient pantomime to 
indicate thorough enjoyment of it. 

They must have talked for about twenty 
minutes, and then I heard Mr Vivian's 
dog-cart roll away over the gravel. I 
returned to the house, marched into the 


butler’s pantry and drew myself a tankard 
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of ale. This I consumed slowly and deliber- 
ately; but my father either did not want 
me, or certainly did not send for me, and 
as there was nothing better to be done, 
I selected myself a stout walking -stick, 
whistled a favourite terrier from the stahle- 
yard, and once in the high road set off 
at a brisk pace for the nearest village, 
where I intended to see the landlord of 
the “Severn Arms,” and gather from him, 
so far as I could, what amount of gossip 


as to my affairs might be afloat. 








CHAPTER xX. 


9 ARLY the next morning, one of the 


grooms found me out, and gave 





me a letter. It had been given 
him by a gardener of Mr Vivian's, to 
whom it had been given by one of 
the maid - servants, and havmg passed 
through so many hands, it was propor- 
tionately dirty and crumpled. I tore upon 
the envelope, and found inside a letter 
which, of course I had expected, and which, 
with all its girlish iteration and doubts 
and hopes and fears, it would be unkind 
to set out here in fotidem verba. 


Izzie was heart-broken. Her father had 
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tireatened all kinds of dreadful things; 
but she did not believe that the law 
would allow him to do any of them, 
and so she didn’t much care. Betides, 
she was weary of life. As for giving me 
up, nothing should ever make her do any- 
thing of the sort; and as for believing 
all the horrid, odious, dreadful things that 
they all kept on saying about me, she 
did not believe a word of them, and wished 
to tell me that no power of earth would 
ever make her do so. She would give 
anything to see me, if it was only for 
a minute, and she should always think of 
of me last thing at night and first thing 
in the morning. 

Of course she would never for a moment 
do anything so horrible as to marry any 


one except myself. At the same time, 
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she felt she could not marry without her 
father’s consent, but he was very fond 
of her, and no doubt in a year or two 
I should be defending all the murderers at 
the assizes, and so be made a judge or 
even Lord Chancellor, and between now and 
then she would do all she could to coax 
him round. And then came her signa- 
ture in a bold, firm hand. 

I put this precious epistle into my inner 
breast coat-pocket, and, to prevent the 
possibility of accident, carefully pinned the 
pocket up. I devoted the best part of 
the day to a brisk stroll through the fields 
of neighbouring and friendly farmers, taking 
with me a light single-barrelled gun, and 
a favourite old clumber spaniel. 

I knocked over a hare, which I left at 


the house of the tenant on whose land 
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it had been killed, and in some marshy 
land flushed and bowled over a brace of 
jack snipe, which I reserved for our rector. 
Then I strode manfully home to dinner, 
resolving to get to my room as soon as 
possible after the meal, to light a roaring 
fire, and to sit before it and think things 
over. This virtuous, or, at all events, mod- 
est programme I fully carried out. Only 
before I had been thinking things over five 
minutes, the warmth and the noisy crackle 
of the blazing logs made me drowsy, and 
ultimately I fell asleep, until I was roused. 
by the crash and rattle of my pipe, which 
had fallen from between my teeth into the 
fender. Then I pulled myself together, 
undressed leisurely, and, under the immense 
quilt of strange old fancy patch-work, 
dreamed placidly and_ persistently, not 
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of Izzie Vivian, but of Mrs_ Bra- 
bazon. 

Philosophers and psychologists tell us that 
we are not responsible for our dreams, 
and I suppose this must be the case, 
for, as the great philosopher Plato has 
pointed out, even the most respectable 
and sober-minded of people are apt 
at times to dream of the most extra- 
ordinary and awful things, and very often 
to be the chief actors in and about 
them. From which he argues that, in 
sleep, we can pretty well estimate the 
worst side of our nature, gauge for our- 
selves its intensity, and so the better 
put ourselves on our guard against it 
in our waking moments. 

All this is very philosophical, and may 


or may not be true. But it is undeni- 
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ably certain that, as a matter of fact, I 
dreamed of Mrs Brabazon, of whom, for 
some days past, I had not even been 
thinking. JI was yachting with her, and 
then hunting with her, and then skating 
with her. But whatever I was doing, she 
was with me, and I am _ bound to con- 
fess that I felt the better and brighter and 
happier for her company. 

Next morning came a long interview 
with my father, which gave me a deeper 
insight than ever into the extent of his 
worldly wisdom. In reality, it seemed the 
old gentleman would be immensely pleased 
to see me married to Miss Vivian. There 
was nothing he would like better, only he 
did not care to say so, or, to be more 
exact, had not the necessary moral cour- 


age to say so. He was dreadfully afraid 
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of offending Mr Vivian, who was richer 
by far and more powerful than himself, 
and with whom all the squires round 
about would be sure to side. He owned 
this to me with a frankness worthy of 
Panurge himself, and after using some 
very strong language with regard to Mr 
Vivian, and more especially with regard 
to his eyes, liver, and soul, assured me 
that, as far as he had any feeling in the 
matter, he sympathised heartily with my- 
self; that 1 had done nothing to be 
ashamed of; and that, when he was my 
age, he would have acted exactly as I 
had. The oration was prosy and self- 
conscious, but it was reassuring, and we 
shook hands heartily at its conclusion. 

My sisters were equally sympathetic, but 


vague, of course, as is the school-girl habit, 
VOL. I. K 
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hoping that all would come well, but not 
being exactly sure about it, and emphasis- 
ing their remarks with sage shakings of 
the head. But they meant well; and upon 
the whole I felt that the tide of public 
opinion was distinctly in my favour. And 
it is always best to have public opinion 
with you, whether you be a cabinet minister 
or only a young and briefless barrister. 

Two days later the frost had entirely 
disappeared, and as the hounds met within 
two miles of our place, I modestly ap- 
parelled myself in buckskins, butcher boots, 
and a black coat, and trotted over to the 
meet. 

Izzie was there with her father, and with 
the old coachman to do special duty as her 
groom; and in the bustle of trying to 


persuade an obstinate old fox to break 
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cover, I found myself near her. We had 





opportunity for a few hurried words. 

“T thought it best,” said I, ‘not to 
answer your letter. The answer might 
not have reached you.” 

“You were quite right,” she said; ‘‘I 
doubt if it would have reached me. Now, 
all that you have got to do is to go 
back to town and set to work as hard as 
you can. I shall be sure to hear of you, 
and I daresay you will hear from me. But 
don’t write until I write to you. And be 
very good and very industrious for my sake.” 

This, of course, I vowed to be, and a 
at that moment we heard from the other 
corner of the wood the cry of ‘“ Gone 
away! gone away! gone away!” I had 
no resource but to leave Izzie under her 


escort and to settle down to my work. 
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I rode hard that day, and straight, and 
fairly covered myself with glory, being in 
the first flight and at the very tail of the 
hounds from start to finish, The fox was 
rolled over in the open, and there was 
but little left of him by the time the 
hounds were beaten off. A hard riding 
faimer got the brush, which was presented 
with due solemnity to the eldest daughter 
of the lord lieutenant, who happened to 
be in the field; and as it was too late 
for the chance of a second kill, I let out 
my stirrups and jogged leisurely home. 

My father, who was in good temper, 
congratulated me on my riding, of which 
he told me he had heard considerable praise 
in competent quarters, and we then had 
dinner together, and after dinner a bottle 
of port. The port warmed the old gentle- 
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man’s veins, and we sat smoking our cigars 
over the logs until the orthodox hour of 
ten, when I bid my father good- night, 
tumbled into bed, and went to sleep as 


if by magic. 


On my return to town, which took place 
in a day or two, I stuck to chambers with 
laudable assiduity, and actually got a few 
briefs. I did not burst upon the world after 
the fashion of Erskine, but I tried to do 
my work efficiently and thoroughly. There 
is, ag any barrister will tell you, hardly 
any step at the Bar between fifty pounds 
a-year and five hundred. And I before 
long found that, one way and another, I 
was making as uearly five hundred as 
might be, and, in fact, was being looked 


upon as a rising young man. 
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It has been said that a leading firm of 
London solicitors can take a young man 
fresh from the University, pilot him through 
his career at the Bar, and eventually land 
him on the Woolsack. This may be a 
slightly exaggerated statement, but, as far 
as my experience goes, it is substantially 
true. At all events, success at the Bar 
depends almost entirely upon the patron- 
age of solicitors; and 1 should have had 
but a poor chance, if Mr MHoneybone, 
senior partner in the firm of Honeybone, 
Salter, Mould and Honeybone, of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, who, five-and-twenty years be- 
fore, had been in the habit of instructing 
my grandfather, had not taken me up. 

“T have heard, Mr Severn,” said Mr 
Honeybone, who presented himself in per- 


son one day at my chambers, “that you 
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have been lately called to the Bar, and, 
for the sake of your grandfather—a most 
remarkably talented gentleman, sir, who, if 
he had met with his deserts would have 
been Lord Chancellor—I am anxious to do 
what I can for you. I hope to send you 
a few briefs, and if you will kindly give 
them your attention, [ am sure that our 
relations will not be unsatisfactory, so far 
as you are concerned.” 

I thanked Mr Honeybone very cordially, 
and promised to do my best ; and I am bound 
to say that he was as good as his word, 
and, in the language of the judge in Mr 
Gilbert's witty skit, Trial by Jury, “ briefs 
came trooping gaily.” Through Mr Honey- 
bone’s intervention I became known, and I 
got on. I shall never forget his disinter- 


ested kindness. 
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I lived with the strictest economy, allowing 
myself no amusement except my favourite 
pool, which considerably more than paid 
my personal expenses; and thus it came 
about that, one happy morning, I found, on 
consulting my banker's book, that I was able 
to draw a cheque for something more than the 
one hundred and twenty pounds I owed Susan 
Brabazon, and to purchase into the bargain, 
at Londen and Ryder’s, a very handsome little 
bracelet of emeralds and black pearls. 

Armed with the cheque and with the 
bracelet neatly packed, I made my way 
to Mrs Brabazon’s solicitor in the Old 
Jewry, who again refused to give me the 
address of his client, but informed me that 
he should write to her at once, and would 
forward me any letter for me that she 


might send to him. 
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Four days later I found a letter from 





her at my chambers, so characteristic that 
I cannot refrain from giving its words,— 
“Granp Hore, 
Nice, November 19, 18—. 

‘““My pear Jack,—I have heard of you 
oftener than you have thought. I have 
made it my business to be posted up in 
your movements, and I can see, from the 
law reports in the newspapers, that you are 
doing very well indeed. I always thought 
this would be so, and if good wishes help 
anyone, you have most certainly had mine. 

“I do not mind telling you that I should 
like to see you again, and hardly think 
there would be any impropriety in doing 
so. What say you? Suppose when the 
courts rise for the Christmas vacation, you 


run over here for a week or a fortnight, 
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and enjoy yourself quietly, or, as I have 
to go to Ireland, shall I take London in 
my way? I think I should like to see 
dull old London again, and if you behave 
yourself you may take me about a little. 
That will, I think, be the best. However, 
I leave it to you. 

“Tf you insist on treating my little present 
as a debt, I cannot quarrel with you, and 
do not think the worse of you for your 
independence. The bracelet is a very beauti- 
ful one, and you shall sec it on my wrist 
when we meet. 

“Tf you wire to me, I will start for Paris 
at once, and if you like to see me across 
the Channel, I will meet you at the West- 
minster, where I generally stay, and we 
will have a night at the play, or, if you 


prefer it, at the Eden,—I would as soon 
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the one as the other. Kind love.—Ever 


yours, SUSAN.” 


I wired as I was requested, and left 
London for Paris the next night. Is there 
any pride of a better kind than that of a 
young man in spending, as a gentleman 
ought, the money which he has made by 


his own honest work ? 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Au had at Paris what I may dis- 


tinctly term a good time of it. 





Susan’s tastes were still as simple 
as ever. We went to the theatre; we 
dined modestly at Bignon’s, and the only 
approach to anything like frivolity was an 
evening at the Folies Bergerés, with a 
supper afterwards at the Café de la Paix. 
Susan was the same as ever—warm- 
hearted, full of life, and evidently thoroughly 
happy to be with me again. The day in 
Paris became four or five days of the most 


intense enjoyment. Recollect, I had never 
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before been to Paris in my life. And then, 
at last, we found ourselves in the Calais 
train hurrying over the snow-clad country, 
with all the paraphernalia of railway travel 
complete. Oddly enough, we encountered 
no one whom we knew on the journey, and 
I deposited Susan at the Charing Cross 
Hotel, taking up my own abode at my 
chambers. 

Next evening we dined early at Fran- 
catelli’s, and went, after dinner, to the 
Lyceum, where I had secured a couple of 
stalls. Irving was more than usually char- 
acteristic. His sect would, no doubt, have 
considered him at his best, although I 
doubt if Macbeth is altogether a part that 
suits him. I was, however, thoroughly en- 
joying the performance, when, between the 


acts, I stood up to take a look round the 


eee 
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house, and, to my astonishment and dis- 
comfiture, saw Izzie with some friends in a 
private box. 

I bowed to her at once, but she returned 
my salute with a quiet, steady stare, and 
then began to busy herself in conversation 
with a young man of the most approved 
Foreign Office type, who was leaning over 
the back of her chair. 

There was nothing to be done for it but 
to see the piece out, which I did, paying 
my companion the most marked attention, 
and otherwise assuming an air of thorough 
defiance. 

When the curtain finally fell, I looked 
after her wraps and opera-glass, and took her 
boldly through the foyer to our brougham, 
into which I had the pleasure of handing 


her and following her under Izzie’s very 
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eyes. We went to a restaurant famous for 
its suppers; and that most enjoyable meal 
of the day over, I saw her to her hotel. 
Then I lit my cigar, and strolled back to 
the Temple in a meditative frame of mind. 

“There will be,” said I to myself, as I 
finally blew out my candle, ‘the very 
devil himself to pay, and short allowance 
of pitch,” and like a bad young man I[ 
went to sleep. 

During the afternoon of the next day I 
got a letter which, for better security, had 
been registered. I knew the handwriting, 


I need hardly say, and tore it open. 


“Dear Mr Severn,” it began,—‘ After 
what I saw last night, you can hardly be 
surprised at my writing to you to tell you 


that you must never speak to me again, 
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and that if you do I must ask my father 
to protect me from you. 

“You have behaved very cruelly and 
very wickedly. I would not have believed 
it of you if your worst enemy had told 
me as much. I will not say a word 
about sorrow, for I doubt if I feel any. 
If you have any letters of mine, I trust 
to such good feeling as there may still be 
in you to let me have them back at once, 
and never to mention my name to any of 
your acquaintances or friends.—Yours truly, 


“ TSABELLA VIVIAN.” 


The epistle acted upon me like a cold 
douche. I read it three or four times before 
locking it up in my secretary. Then I put on 
my hat and sallied out in a purposeless manner 


towards Spring Gardens and St James’s Park. 
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‘After all,” said I to myself, “if this 
is really a specimen of her temper, perhaps 
things are better as they are. I, at 
all events, will not allow myself to be 
worried by so preposterous a quarrel.” This 
frame of mind ultimately brought me to 
the Windham, where I looked in for my 
letters, and finding none to trouble me, 
had a philosophical lunch. There is some 
marvellous burgundy at the Windham, 
which is much to be recommended as 
steadying the nerves, nor does it go at 
all amiss with game pie. 

I could now afford myself these small 
creature comforts, and I was not above 
doing so. Then I turned over the evening 
papers, and so lit my cigar and strolled 
round to Charing Cross. Mrs Brabazon had 


afternoon tea to offer me, and was pleasanter 
VOL, I. L 
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than ever. If I had nothing better to do 
that evening, would I give her the rest 
of the day? She would play the piano if 
I liked, or we could talk, or I might make 
myself comfortable on the sofa, and if I 
chose, go to sleep. 

I elected to stop with her, and she came 
and sat by my side. Once again I was 
thoroughly happy. I have no idea what 
we talked about, or whether we talked at 
all, but I remember the hours slipping by 
until dinner-time; and I remember that 
after dinner we drew up our chairs in 
front of the fire, and made ourselves very 
happy and comfortable. It was two o'clock 
before I left her. On the table in my 
chambers was my clerk’s usual memorandum. 
The day was a blank one. I had no case 


in the paper, and no clients wanted an 
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appointment. The prospect of a holiday 
suited me exactly, for I had of late had 
quite as much work as I wanted. So I 
drew the bearskin coverlet over myself in 
a happy frame of mind, and slept far too 
soundly for any dreams. 

When my laundress roused me in the 
morning to inquire whether I would have 
tea or brandy-and-soda, I virtuously chose 
the tea, and I then sauntered down to 
the Windham to draft an answer to Izzie’s 
letter. ‘“I am not a boy to have my 
face slapped in this way,” I muttered to 
myself as I turned into St James's Square. 
And the undeniable truth of this reflection 
put me in the best possible terms with 
myself, so that I glanced over my Times 
with all the importance of a county member, 


or a city merchant, and threatened to back 
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my bill with a complaint as to the inferior 
quality of my fillet of sole. The grey- 
headed coffee-room clerk was startled, and 
evidently wondered what the world was 
coming to when young men, little more 
than schoolboys, ordered the waiters about 
as if the club were an ordinary hotel, and 


wound up their breakfast with liqueur. 








CHAPTER XII. 


It was very long, and no doubt 





very stupid. But it practically 
told her as much of the truth as it was at 
all convenient for me that she should know. 
I began by accusing her of a jealousy which, 
I boldly declared, amounted almost to in- 
sanity, and warned her that to give way to 
idle suspicion without reason or inquiry 
would make her life a burden to herself, 
and lose her the friendship of all those 
whose opinion she might value. 


I told her that Mrs Brabazon was, as 
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she must now have seen for herself, suf- 
ficiently old to make the idea of our being in 
love with each other ludicrous, I had met 
her at the boarding-house in Bayswater, of 
which she had heard me speak, and which 
was a cheap, humdrum, respectable place, 
with a curate and a Scotch spinster among 
its leading pensionaires. Our acquaintance 
thus commenced, had improved. More than 
that I had nothing to tell. If any 
man said a word against Mrs Brabazon, 
I should know how to act. As for what 
women might say or think I cared very 
little. 

I was sorry she wanted her letters back, 
but I supposed I must send them, else she 
might perhaps accuse me of showing them 
about. She should receive them by hand 


that evening. 
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Then I stopped to consider whether there 
was anything else disagreeable that I could 
conveniently add, and coming to the con- 
clusion that there was not, went round to 
the address in Princes Gate from which she 
had written, and left the letter with my 
card in person. 

Then I made my way back to my cham- 
bers, hunted up all her letters to me, ar- 
ranged them neatly in chronological order, 
docketed them savagely with their dates, 
tied them up with most uncompromising 
red tape, sealed them up in a linen en- 
velope, and sent them down to Princes Gate 
by a trustworthy commissionaire. 

After all this I turned into the Strand, 
and down a little court on the south side, 
where there is a Roman well of icy-cold 


water perpetually spirting up from the 
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ground into a smail stone bath. Into this 
I plunged, and came out feeling consider- 
ably fresher and better. After a bath a 
small cup of black coffce is, as we all know, 
recommended by the faculty. The bath 
and the coffee over I walked briskly down 
to Charing Cross. 

Susan was in and radiant. She was going 
to start for Ireland the next day. Mean- 
time, she wanted another quict evening. 
She had had quite enough of theatres, but 
I might, if I liked, take her out to 
dinner. 

So we dined at a hotel in Jermyn Street, 
which used to be then, and I believe still 
is, notorious for the skill of its chef, and then 
made our way back to Charing Cross, where 
we sat talking over one thing and another 


until one in the morning. 
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The next day, or, to be more exact, that 
day, I saw her off from Euston, and then 
with a light heart found myself in London 
my own master, free from trouble, but suf- 
fering from loneliness. There are times 
when, as compared with London, most of 
us must have felt that the Sahara, or Tad- 
mor, or a Yucatan forest seem cheerful, 
lively, bustling places. 

Then I betook myself to my club, where, 
after a cutlet and a pint of claret, I with- 
drew to the smoking-room with a view of 
thinking things over. 

Thinking things over, even in the most 
comfortable of chairs, usually leaves things 
pretty much where they were when you 
began. Your life is before you like a great 
diorama, or a vicw from a mountain top, 


but you gain very little additional know- 
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ledge. All I arrived at in the way of a 
conclusion was that, for the present, I might 
just as well let things take their course. 
This sage resolve made, and the night being 
atill young, I walked off to Regent Street, 
where I had the satisfaction of convincing 
a young and promising marker that he still 
had a good deal to learn. And I then made 
my way back to my chambers, and read 
myself to sleep with a novel. There is all 
the difference in the world between an idle 
day and a vicious day, although it suits a 
certain class of parsons, and a certain stamp 
of steady men of business to affect to con- 
found the two. There are worse pleasures 
in the world than sitting on a five-barred 
gate, listening to the lark and thinking of 
nothing, Of course bishops and Lord Chan- 


cellors and city men never sit on a gate 


¥ 
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and listen te the lark. So much the worse 
for them ; that is all. 


A few days later Susan took town on her 
way back to Nice. She gave up to me the 
best part of a day, and we enjoyed our- 
selves quietly and pleasantly after our usual 
manner. 

Her own portion of the amusement con- 
sisted to a great extent in giving me good 
advice. I was to keep out of debt; I was 
to stick to the Bar, and avoid wasting the 
day of little beginnings. I had better have 
my name up at good chambers in the 
Temple, and have a room in some river- 
side street off the Thames, or, better still, 
in Mayfair. I was to avoid gambling, and 
as soon as I could afford it, to keep a horse 


—a horse of his own being, in her opinion, 
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as necessary to a young man in town, if he 
can afford it, as is even his club. 

I listened very patiently to all this, inter- 
spersing it with comments of my own, and 
we parted the best of friends. 

* You shall hear from me,” she said, 
“regularly once a week, and you must 
write back once a week. You were always 
a dear good boy, and you amuse me im- 
mensely. In the good old days of the 
good old East India Company you would 
have carved your way out pretty well with 
your sword. But there’s right stuff in you, 
Jack, if you don’t let it rust. And now 
you must go for the night. I have things 
to do and people to see. I leave by the 
tidal to-morrow, and you may come to the 
hotel, if you like, three-quarters of an hour 


before it starts.” 
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I went to the hotel at the time appointed, 
saw her get into the train, and then quietly 
followed her in, insisting that I had nothing 
else to do for the day; that I pass the after- 
noon at Folkestone, and that the smell of sea 
air would do me good. 

Susan demurred a little at my disobedience, 
but I think that, upon the whole, she took 
the compliment as a practical one and was 
pleased by it. What we had to say to one 
another my readers can pretty well guess. 
We were neither of us in the love-making 
stage or the love-making mood, and if our 
compartment had contained four other pass- 
engers, their presence would in no way have 
disconcerted or annoyed us. 

I saw her safely on board, waited till the 
very last stroke of the bell, and then stood 


on the quay and watched until the vessel 
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faded away into a streak of smoke, and the 
streak of smoke itself into the haze of the 
horizon. 

I returned to London by the afternoon 
train and got to my chambers. Next day 
I did a good day’s work. Business was be- 
ginning to grow upon me, and it was busi- 
ness, too, of a good kind—mercantile work 
from large city firms, where there are thou- 
sands of pounds involved on each side, and 
a few hundreds of guineas, more or less, for 
counsel is but a mere trifle in the bill of 
costs. 

I had a naturally clear head, and I took 
a keen interest in the topography and 
natural history of that debatable belt of 
ground which lies between the custom of 
merchants and the law of the land. And 


‘now there began to appear upon my shelves 
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the United States law reports as well as 
those of my own country, and if my friends 
had wanted to see my name in the papers, 
they would have had to look to the reports 
of what were then called the sittings at 
Guildhall, and to those of the Admiralty 
and the Wreck Commissioners’ Court. 
Work of this kind is very lucrative. I 
had, before long, to consult my bankers 
as to how I should invest my savings. I 
took lodgings in Mayfair as Susan had 
suggested, and at six oclock in the 
evening, during each day in term, a 
groom used to make his appearance 
with my horse under the windows of my 
chambers. 

I could have dined out if I had so pleased 
every evening, but I used to plead business 


as an excuse as often as I could, and got 
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the reputation of being a more or less 
obstinate bachelor. 

Of any vice, unless playing billiards for 
the love of the thing be a vice, I was 
utterly ignorant. I was never seen in 
questionable company, or at questionable 
places of resort. Fast clubs—the Monaco, 
the Ecarté Club, and the Peacock were 
unknown to me; and if a private detective 
had been told off by any anxious mother 
to watch my movements, he would, I am 
sure, have reported that I was a most quiet 
and well-conducted young man. 

I had all this time received no answer 
to my letter from Izzie, although I heard 
of her from my sisters and occasionally from 
people in the neighbourhood. Sometimes 
her silence distressed me; at others it 


simply made me angry. But, exactly as 
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muscles will wither from disuse, [ began 
to find myself growing indifferent towards 
her, if not indeed positively a little resent- 
ful. In avery few years, if things went on 
as they were going, I should be a Queen’s 
Counsel. I had already made up my mind 
to endeavour to secure a seat in Parliament 
at the next general election. 

Meantime I regarded home and everything 
connected with it, with a daily increasing 
apathy. If I had met my father in Pall 
Mall I should most probably have nodded 
to him. If I had met him out at dinner 
I should have shaken hands and asked him 
how he was. But there is no greater mistake 
in the world than to fancy yourself master 
of destiny because you happen for the 
moment to be master of the situation. 


Were I given to sticking up texts over my 
VOL. I. ; M 
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portals, the one I should select would be, 
J think, “Time and I against any two.” 
Only, take the old father respectfully but 
firmly by his forelock, else he will shamble 
by you and you will find yourself idle in 


the market-place. 
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CHAPTER XIIL. 


ON + Vacation came at last, after 


six months of more than 





usually hard work, compensated 
for by more than unusually heavy fees. 

My lodging in Chapel Street, Park Lane, 
had their shutters put up, and the up- 
holsterer’s man solemnly wrapped my books 
and pictures in brown holland. My horses 
had their shoes taken off, and were turned 
out to grass, and my groom condescended 
to transmute himself for the nonce into a 
travelling factotum. 


I began with some idea of visiting either 
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Venice or the ruined cities of the Zuyder 
Zee: but I abandoned each idea. Barristers 
in practice take their pleasure very mechani- 
cally. They object to long journeys and 
hotels, crowded with a surging ebb and 
flow of tourists of all kinds from the voturter 
of St Swithin’s Lane, down to the suburban 
grocer, intent upon his honeymoon. 

So I ran down to one of the quaintest 
little places that I know in England— 
Dawlish, which is too near Torquay to be- 
come a suburb of that immense city of 
villas, as Paignton has, and which still 
remains little more than an overgrown 
village, with its trout stream babbling down 
its centre to the sea, and its lodging houses. 
on either bank, and behind it running away 
up the chine into the hills, the hanging 
woods of Luscombe. Dawlish had begun to 
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boast of a hotel, and after ingratiating my- 
self with the landlord, I took his best 
sitting-room and a couple of bedrooms, 
telling him that I might want the second 
for a friend. And the day being now draw- 
ing towards its close, I took a brisk stroll 
along the sea-wall to what is called the 
Warren. 

Dawlish is as dull and primitive a place 
as you need come across in a fortnight’s tour. 
Luckily I had brought down some novels 
and a box of my own cigars. Besides, if 
I did not like the place, I had only to leave 
it. “It is a funny thing,” I said to 
myself, as I turned into bed that night, 
“you declare very valiantly that, if you 
do not like a place, you have only to leave 
it. You go down to it. You find it a 


more beastly place than even the worst 
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reports of its enemies had led you to 
expect. There is nothing to be done. 
There is not even shooting or fishing; and 
yet you find yourself stopping on and loafing 
about with your hands in your pockets, and 
chatting to the boatmen, and vowing every 
day that you will go to-morrow. Now, I 
shouldn’t be at all surprised if I were to 
find myself doing nothing here for a 
fortnight at least. Well, perhaps a fort- 
night on the mud will do me no harm. 
And if I want excitement, Torquay and 
Paignton are handy.” 

Next morning I wrote to Mrs Brabazon, 
whose address I happened to know, telling 
her where I was, and asking her to come 
down and prevent suicide from melancholia, 
which would certainly be my fate if she 


did not intervene, as now that I had got 
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to the place, I felt far too lazy, apathetic 
and nerveless to leave it. 

The letter was hardly any exaggeration. 
South Devon is the most enervating climate 
in England, or, for the matter of that, in 
the whole of her Majesty’s dominions. Nor 
do things mend until you approach the 
limits of Cornwall. The women are old and 
haggard at thirty, and grey and wrinkled 
at thirty-five, while the men by forty are 
eaten up with rheumatic gout, and its 
kindred ailments. A week of it is, or ought 
to be, enough for any man. So I was 
thinking to myself, when the chambermaid 
brought me my early cup of coffee and 
my letters. 

I despatched all of them before I came 
to Mrs Brabazon’s. Hers was short, womanly 
and friendly. She had heard of Dawlish, 
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she told me, and had known people who 
had been there once. She had never even 
heard of anyone who had had the hardihood 
to venture there a second time. No doubt 
I found it dull, but she would come down 
with pleasure. I might expect her any 
hour, and had better make preparations for 
her speedy advent. 

She dated from London, and only two 
trains from London reached Dawlish in 
the course of the day, so I killed time 
by wandering towards the Warren in quest 
of sandpiper until the indicated hour for 
the arrival of the first train, and met it 
in looking, as I flattered myself, fresh and 
bronzed and wholesome as a young English- 
man should. 

Mrs Brabazon arrived by it, and after 
giving orders about her luggage, I took 
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her up to the hotel and installed her in 
her quarters. Then we taxed the resources 
of the town, and discovered a pony-basket, 
with a decent Exmoor pony, and so made 
our way up to Luscombe. 

Luscombe was in all its beauty, and [I 
know few county seats more fovely. I 
certainly would sooner own it than either 
Powderham or Chudleigh. It is a place 
that would gladden the heart of a Stan- 
field or a Gainsborough—distinctly English 
scenery; as LKnglish as Normandy itself, 
which is saying a good deal. 

Then we returned to the inn, and had 
one of our old happy ¢éte-d-téte dinners, 
after which she, as usual, took the sofa, 
while I wheeled an arm-chair up by her 
feet, and stretched myself out in placid 


enjoyment of a cigar, with some black coffee. 
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“And how are you getting on at the 
Bar?” she asked. ‘Are you paying the 
rent of your chambers and your evening 
steak and mashed potatoes at the ‘Cock’ ?” 

“T have nothing to grumble at,” I laughed. 
“I have chambers in the Temple on the 
first floor, with imposing Turkey carpet, 
oak furniture, and properly bound law 
reports, from the earliest days down to 
the latest monthly number. My clerk is 
prosperous, and has a villa of his own 
somewhere up at Stoke Newington. My 
own chambers are in Chapel Street, and 
I ride up to the Temple every morning. 
That will let you know how the Bar has 
used me. It is a most gambling profession. 
You may stick at it for years and never 
pay your laundress, or you may get into 


the right groove in a manner simply miracu- 
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lous. As often as not the cleverest men 
are left in the ditch, while men with not 
a tithe of their wits or of their solid know- 
ledge, sail away over the country with both 
hands down. You never can tell; I will 
defy anybody to do so.” 

She laughed at this, but I could see 
that her mind was a little uneasy, and 
she rearranged her pose very skilfully. 

“And how about your love affairs? I 
suppose you have had any number.” 

‘“A barrister in full work has no time 
for love-making. It is as much as he 
can do to dine out once or twice a week. 
If he is to do any justice to his work, 
he must keep his head clear by going 
to bed at twelve, or even eleven, if he 
can manage it. That is why barristers 


so often marry their cooks or their laun- 
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dresses. They say, as they look in the 
glass and see the crows feet and the 
bald temples, ‘By Jove! it’s getting time 
I married. Whom shall [ marry? Why 
not Mrs Jackson? She knows my ways, 
and she won't give herself airs.’ It’s cer- 
tainly not romantic— quite the reverse ; 
but then you know it has been profoundly 
observed that the perfection of sound 
English common law is nothing more nor 
less than the perfection of sound English 
common sense.” 

‘“And have you informed your laundress 
of your intention ?” 

“No, I have not. She is a married 
woman with one eye, six children—whom 
she supports — and a drunken husband, 
whom she occasionally thrashes. You might, 


as Sydney Smith said, read the Riot Act 
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to her and disperse her, or call out the 
military to ride her down, or send her out 
to people a colony, but the idea of any 
one man marrying her as she now stands, is 
simply ridiculous. It is out of the ques- 
tion.” 

‘Then your heart is whole?” 

‘Absolutely whole,” I replied, “and as 
hard as a bullock’s hide, or the nether mill- 
stone itself. My love days are over. I 
look back on them with much the same 
curiosity as I do on the old days of marbles, 
jam tarts, and green apples.” 

‘Then, I suppose, you will marry for 
money ?” 

“YT make more money than I can spend. 
I have to ask my bankers what to do with 
it every now and again.” 


“Then you will marry a judge’s daughter, 
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or the daughter of some peer with a large 
family.” 

“Why on earth can you not believe me? 
[ have told you that I prefer my freedom, 
and that I mean to keep it. Why, if I 
were to marry I should have to be solemnly 
reconciled to my family. And what a 
fearful purgatory in life that would involve. 
My father has tried drawing bills on me as 
it is, but I have refused to pay them, and 
have left him to take the consequences, 
which, I fancy, were unpleasant.” 

“You might surely make a marriage 
that would involve none of these terrible 
consequences. You could find a woman who 
would sympathise with you, look up to you, 
obey you, and be an ornament to your 
house.” 


‘“T do not know where such a woman is 
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to be found. And Tr ave no house, and so 
do not want my house adorned. I prefer 
my liberty to everything else in the world; 
and it is my inflexible determination to 
keep it.” 

“That sounds worse than hard-hearted. 
It sounds positively selfish; and selfishness 
is hateful in the young.” 

“Perhaps it is. My youth, as you call 
it, will cure itself. My selfishness, I am 
afraid, will grow worse. It is, you know, 
the besetting sin that grows upon one 
with old age.” 

“TI shall argue with you no longer,” she 
pouted petulantly. 

“It would really be waste of time,” I 
replied, “and now that we are together 
again, we can put our time to much better 


and brighter purpose.” 
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“Very well, Jack,” she said, ‘‘I suppose 
you must have your own way,” and in a 
minute or two we were chatting about all 
manner of things as if nothing whatever 
had passed. 

It was a glorious moonlight, and we took 
a turn on the Parade by the side of the 
railway before bringing the day to a 
close. 

“Good-night,” I said, as I shook hands 
with her in the little hall. “We will 
breakfast at nine to-morrow, if it suits you, 
and I will come back to you fresh from 
the sea and fragrant of ozone.” 

“Good-night,” she said, “and plea 
sant dreams.” And so, under the very 
eyes of the gaunt and bitter chamber 
maid,. we parted with an affectionat 
kiss. 
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“Thank heaven!” said I, as I blew out 
my candle and dived into bed. “Thank 
heaven that that business is over for good 
and all! But it was a fair crunch while it 


lasted.” 
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— __—E days later we left Dawlish. 
I took Mrs Brabazon up to Lon- 





don, and deposited her in safety 
at the Charing Cross Hotel, en route for 
the Continent. And we dined together 
again—this time at a noted Italian restaur- 
ant, where they keep Chianti, and as near 
an approach to Lacryma Christi, as a man 
who dines in a public room has any right to 
expect for his money. 
Then we spent the evening together by 
a large open window, looking down in all 


the roar and turmoil of Landon. We had 
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nothing much about which to talk, being 
perfectly en accord, so that we were most 
delightfully lazy. I remember, amongst 
other things, that we played first at Bob- 
Cherry, and then at Fly-Loo. The former 
pastime has the merit of contorting your 
features and making you ridiculous. You 
must take a fine cherry by the stalk between 
your teeth, bend your head down fairly 
over your plate, and try to pull up the 
cherry into your mouth by the aid of your 
tecth and your tongue. The feat is far 
more difficult than might be supposed. 
Fly-Loo is much simpler, requiring nothing 
on your own part but entire immobility. 
You select a lump of sugar, and place it in 
the centre of your plate. Your friend at 
the other side of the table does the same ; 


or you may make a round game of it with 
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as many players as you like. The pool is 
formed, and is swept by the man upon whose 
sugar the first fly settles. As there is no 
banker the stakes are limited, and you need 
not ruin yourself at Fly-Loo unless you try 
very hard indeed to do so. 

When we had finished our Bob-Cherry 
and our Loo, I bid her a most genuinely 
affectionate good-night. Then I went round 
to my club and hurried off some necessary 
business letters. After that, I slept the 
sleep of the just, and next morning was 
rattling along the road to Scotland as fast 
as a couple of enormous engines, yoked 
tandem-fashion, could drag the long train 
of heavily-loaded carriages. 

I had secured a window seat in a smoking 
compartment. I had every travelling luxury 


from the morning papers to a luncheon case. 
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This being so I could afford to disregard 
my companions. 

It is a bad habit to make acquaintances in 
a railway train. Nine travellers out of 
every ten are distinct bores, and the tenth 
is as often as not something very much 
worse than a bore, no matter in what style 
he may be making his journey. 

Georges Lachaud, son of that veteran 
advocate, Maitre Lachaud, is a most amusing 
writer, and when I was not looking out of 
the window I was laughing at his pages. So 
the time slipped away, until with infinite 
click and rattle of points and levers and 
grinding of wheels, and blowing of the 
whistle, we rolled into Edinburgh, a city 
the hotels of which are as good, as those of 
any other city in the United Kingdom—if 
not indeed better. 
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Next morning I continued my journey 
in the direction of Killiecrankie, until I 
reached the shooting-box which my friends 
had taken. We were as compact a bachelor 
party as need be-—about eight of us, all 
told, with any amount of stores. and any 
number of gillies, and the water, as I was 
told, and soon found to be the fact, was 
positively alive with fish, Next morning 
we sallied out early, and by the time we 
were disposed to return to the bothie I had 
landed four very creditable fish to my own 
rod, the largest, which was twenty-five 
pounds in weight, giving me very fair 
exercise for more than half-an-hour. 

What an appetite the tramp over the 
boulders by the riverside gives you! How 
your legs ache after it when you return 


for your scrub and evening toilette. How 
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your arms ache after wielding the immense 
double-handed rod. Was it not Sir Hum- 
phry Davy who said that there is no medium 
in anything, and that for his part gudgeon 
fishing from a punt on the Thames, and 
casting for salmon in a Scotch river, were 
the only two forms of sport for which he 
eared? If so, he was more frank over 
his discovery than he was over one which 
he undoubtedly made, and which has 
undoubtedly perished with him—I mean, 
of course, the artificial manufacture of the 
diamond. 

At that time the scientific world had 
not taught us that ozone is one thing 
and oxygen another; and that ozone is to 
existence what champagne is to society— 
the one and only source of brilliancy and 
sparkle. But I had all the benefit of the 
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ozone without knowing it, and soon began 
to feel a different man. 

“The first requisite for success at the Bar,” 
said a very eminent judge, “is high animal 
spirits; and the second is high animal 
spirits; and the third is high animal 
spirits; and if to these a young man 
adds a little knowledge of law, it will 
not materially hamper him in his career.” 

What is true of the Bar is true of the busi- 
ness of life, and I left the land of scones 
and salmon, cutlets and haggis, and Athole 
brose, feeling five hundred per cent. better, 
as a city man would say, than when I 
started for it. But there must be an end 
of all things, and it became time for me, 
with the first of September, to move south, 
as I had an invitation which it was for 


many reasons for my interest to accept, to 
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spend the first of September, and as many 
. days after as I might please, at the house 
of Lord Wessex, in Norfolk. 

Thither I went, armed with the latest 
novelty in choke bores, with my muscles 
almost inethe condition of those of a pro- 
fessional pedestrian, and with that happily 
balanced mind which comes of well-grounded 
self-content. 

Wasses Hall was full, but a room had 
been reserved for me, which, I noticed, 
with a smile, marked me out as a com- 
moner of distinct eminence, in his own 
walk of life. You can pretty well tell the 
estimate people form of you by the kind 
of room in which they put you to sleep. 
I was on the first floor, andenot among 
‘the gables. I looked out upon the lawn, 
and had the house with all its contents 
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been my own, I could not have desired 
better quarters. 

Ask any American what it is that his 
nation envies us most, and he will tell 
you at once that it is our country seats. 
Every New Yorker and Bostonian has his 
villeggiatura, but it is only in Virginia, as 
it was before the war, that you can find 
anything at all approaching to our English 


country house. 








CHAPTER XV. 


HRHE guests of Lord Wessex were 


much what might have been ex- 





pected. There were from twenty 
to thirty men, and about as many ladies. 
There were neighbouring pecrs and squires. 
There was the latest literary lion, and the 
latest explorer, who this time came from 
Paraguay. There was an amateur yachts- 
man and circumnavigator, a Royal Acade- 
mician, and a secretary of Legation from 
the American Embassy, who, dn addition 
to mixing cocktails and playing poker, was 


also a man of the stamp of Oliver Wendell 
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Holmes—widely-read, and himself an author 
of daily growing reputation. 

But among the company there happened 
also to be Mr Vivian, and with him Izzie. 
Mr Vivian positively made for me, and 
wearied me with his grotesque effusion. 
He supposed I should be Lord Chancellor 
in the very next change of ministry, in 
fact, he had offered the Lord Lieutenant 
fifty to ten upon it, but his lordship had 
sagaciously shaken his head and said nothing, 
which looked as if the matter were a cer- 
tainty. He was glad to see the law had 
not made me musty, nor turned my hair 
grey. He hated mustiness as he did dis- 
sent and the devil. In short, the old 
gentleman . played the part of Squire 
Western to perfection. 

With her father was Izzie, who had 
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certainly developed, and in many respects 
improved, since I saw her last. She had 
now ripened into a woman, with that in- 
describable bloom upon her, like the bloom 
on a bunch of grapes, which American 
ladies so -envy their English sisters, and 
which no cosmetics can simulate. 

When we joined the ladies after dinner 
it was clearly my duty to single her out, 
and, if I may indulge in a confusion of 
metaphors worthy of the Irishman, who 
said of his own speech, that it kindled a 
flame which completely drowned the elo- 
quence of his antagonist, I resolved to be 
bold, and to take the bull by the horns. 

‘‘The last time I saw you, Miss Vivian, 
was, I think, at the Lyceum.” *® 

She blushed as red as any peony, and 


answered, “ Yes.” 
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“And I heard from you the next day.” 
This time she bowed her head. 
“T hope,” I said, with that vague as- 
sumption of interest usually employed for 
stopping gaps in conversation with trifles, 
“that you received the things I sent you 
safely ?” 

“Quite safely, thank you—all of them.” 

“The lady you saw me with was Mrs 
Brabazon, of whom, I think, I have told 
you before. She was very kind to me, as 
kind as a mother could be, and when I 
was in immense difficulty—-money diff- 
culty—found it out and literally rescued 
me from ruin. I owe her everything in 
life—much more than any gratitude will 
ever be abie to repay. But for her, my 
career would have been an utter failure. 


“She was very beautiful, certainly,” 
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Izzie answered firmly; “but, Mr Severn, 
I did not like what I saw, and I think 
I told you so in my letter.” 

“You did, with the most effective sim- 
plicity. It is some sort of pleasure to me 
now to be able to assure you that you 
were under a misapprehension.” 

“There was only one conclusion to come 
to that I could see,” she answered defiantly, 
‘‘and you ought not to blame me for having 
arrived at it. And where is Mrs Brabazon 
now ?” 

“That is more than I can tell you. Her 
solicitors always know her address, and if 
I wanted to write to her, I should do so 
through them. She hovers about from 
place to place. I know that ghe is now 
abroad ; but whether it is at St Petersburg 


or Saratoga, at Vienna or Honolulu, I can- 
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not tell you. I have heard nothing of her 





for some little time.” 

‘“‘T suppose you are great friends,” 

“That is hardly the word. She is one 
of the best of women in the world, and the 
simplest; and it is a privilege for a man 
to be allowed to know her.” 

“When,” said an old sergeant-instructor 
to his recruits at bayonet drill, “you have 
driven your weapon well in, give it a twist 
and a wriggle, and pull it out with a 
wrench to make the wound incurable.” 

These were exactly the tactics that I 
was pursuing, and it was pretty clear that 
they were producing the calculated effect. 

After faltering for a few minutes, she said, 
very softly and quietly,— 

“JT think, Mr Severn, you might have told 
me all this at the time.” 
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“I should certainly have done so, if you 
had given me the chance, but you see you 
executed me first, passed sentence after- 
wards, and then, I suppose, proceeded to 
try the case in your own way. I know 
that is the method usually adopted with 
poachers by county squires, but I did not 
expect that their daughters adopted it in 
the most important matters of life.” 

“You are mocking me, Mr Severn,” 

“YT assure you most frankly that I am 
doing nothing of the kind. I am simply 
giving my own version of what has taken 
place. I have a clear right to do so, 
and it is a right I shall always exercise, 
both in this matter and in _ others, 
when I feel that there is #hy occasion 
for it.” 


“Then,” she said, ‘‘Mr Severn, I think 
VOL. I. ‘ O 
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we had better say no more about the 
matter.” 

“That is as you please,” I retorted. 

She made the slightest possible inclina- 
tion of her head and joined a group of 
ladies at the other end of the room, I, 
looking round, perceived a knot of men, 
principally of a sporting turn, engaged 
In active conversation. I strolled up to 
them and found, of course, that they were 
discussing partridges, poachers, battue shoot- 
ing, Irish setters, and the advantages and 
disadvantages of driving. 

I did not care much about any of these 
things, being, although the son of a county 
squire, more or less a Gallio as to sporting 
discussions, in which no man ever -convinces 
another, and hot argument often leads to 


hot temper. Being, however, appealed to 
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as to the heinousness of poaching, I replied 
that, under the present system of preserving 
and turning down, I could see practically 
no difference whatever between a pheasant 
and a barn-door fowl, and that I would 
punish the man who stole the one in pre- 
cisely the same manner, and upon precisely 
the same principle, as I would punish the 
man who stole the other. 

This expression of opinion was not at all 
graciously received by one or two of the 
company, and the war of words broke out 
again with a vigour worthy of political 
controversy itself. 

It is a characteristic of lawyers that they 
hate to argue a point unless they are paid 
to do so, and that their dislike to argu- 
tent increases in exact proportion to the 


depth of their convictions upon the matter, 
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if they happen to have any. So | evaded 
discussion, and contented myself instead with 
a study of human nature. 

Later on the men adjourned to the smok- 
ing-room. The smoking-room at Wessex 
Hall was remarkably comfortable and apt 
to tempt its occupants to late or rather to 
early hours. It was fitted very much like 
the smoking-room of a club, with Jeather 
arm-chairs, American rocking-chairs, marble- 
topped tables, and a sideboard, containing 
every requisite in the way of ice, claret, 
lemons, waters, both mineral and strong, a 
snuff box, and for those who might prefer 
such atrocities, a tobacco jar and clay pipes. 
Between a really good cigar, and a cool 
“churchwardén,” there is, in my humble 
opinion, no via media, and this evening, in 


true Bohemian spirit, I selected a long clay, 
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and mixed myself some whisky and 
water. 

Lord Wessex, our host, was at his best 
in the smoking-room, where his natural 
geniality overcame every other clement 
in him, whether inherited or acquired. 
He arose the room and sat down by 
me. 

“You must have thought me uncommonly 
rude, Mr Severn, or uncommonly neglectful, 
but the house is so full that I hardly know 
where lam. I’m delighted to have so good 
and keen a sportsman as yourself amongst 
us. The country is dull, no doubt, but I 
daresay you'll find it a change from London. 
Change of air does us all good. I know for 
myself, who am always stuck in the country, 
that a week in London seems to make a 


new man of me—shakes out the dust, I 
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suppose, just as for Londoners coming 
down here to us shakes out the soot and 
smoke. 

To this cheery broadside I made the 
most friendly of responses, and I think 
fairly won my host’s heart by compliment- 
ing him upon a short-horned bull I had 
noticed, which, as it turned out, was a 
very celebrated prize winner, and had lately 
obtained a gold medal at the county 
show. 

He then kindly referred to a private 
bill, in which he had been personally 
interested to a very considerable ex- 
tent, and in the navigation of which 
through committee I had rendered its 
promoters no little assistance — assistance 
handsomely recognised but not the less 


valuable. 
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It was through this bill, in fact, that 
I first made Lord Wessex’s acquaintance. 
He was a genial old gentleman, who looked 
sixty, but may have been older, with a 
ruddy, clean-shaved face, crisp curling 
locks almost white; cheerful, hazel eye, 
and a clear, ringing voice,—a_ typical 
English landed proprietor, with all the 
good qualities of his class, and, for all I 
know or care, all their prejudices as 
well. 

* But I must introduce you to Lord 
Ashford,” he said. “I don’t think he’s 
much of a lawyer, but he’s a_ brother 
barrister all the same. He got called to 
the Bar because he said a county magistrate 
ought at least to know as much law as 
the clerk of the peace. He has travelled 
up the Nile and shot giraffe and hippopo- 
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tamus, and is as modest about it all as 
possible. He brought back several waggon- 
loads of horns and hides; but when they 
told him he ought to write a book about 
his travels he laughed, and said that, if 
he told the truth, nobody would believe 
him, and that he really could not take the 
trouble to tell anything else.” 

Lord Ashford impressed me very favour- 
ably. He was a typical Kentish giant, 
with an indolent manner, which I do not 
think was assumed, and beneath which 
evidently lay a considerable amount of 
determination and courage. I asked him, 
of course, how he liked partridges and 
pheasant after big game. 

“Very mych indeed,” he replied. ‘“ Who 
was it—somebody that ought to know— 
who said that partridge shooting will re- 
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main our national sport long after every 
other form of sport, except perhaps angling, 
has died out. I’ve shot peacock and ostrich 
—both good birds in their way—but I 
still think that a chance kill right and 
left in a heavy turnip field is as good 
sport as any going.” 

Although no traveller, I still am, and 
then was, an enthusiastic reader of books 
of travel, which, in my opinion, are worth 
all the novels in the world, so that I 
was fairly able to keep up the con- 
versation with him. But before long it 
veered round to other subjects, and ulti- 
mately we all began to gather into knots 
previous to the final adjournment for the 
night. . 

“T can offer you no sport myself,” I 


said, with a laugh. “There are sparrows 
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near my chambers in the Temple, and I 
believe my office- boy practises at them 
with a blowpipe, for I have detected 
him cooking them in a Dutch oven before 
the fire. We unhappy lawyers have little 
time for sport of any kind; and it is 
many years since you could catch roach 
and dace among the reeds at the bottom 
of the Temple Gardens. But I look for- 
ward to big game as just the possibility 
of the future, should I be able to give 
up work before my eyes dim, or my 
natural force abates.” And with this Lord 
Ashford and I shook hands and parted 
for the night. 

I threw my bedroom window wide 
open, and sgt at it for some time, looking 
out on the moonlit lawn with its trim 


beds and its lawn-tennis ground and the 
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tall elms at its foot. After all, what was 
my life to be like? It had been a success, 
no doubt; but what was it to be for me? 
For success in life by no means always 
secures happiness for the man who achieves 
it, any more than does wealth, which can 
purchase everything that is exchangeable, 
enable you to purchase health, or to do 
many things you wish to do, and which 
are hopelessly beyond your reach. Would 
it not be better, after all, to work for just 
a few years longer until I had “rounded 
off my little pile,’ and then retire with 
no definite object beyond that of enjoying 
myself in my own way? There would 
be the whole world before me, and I 
could roam in it like Browningss Waring,— 
coming and going as I pleased; or should 


I hold on for the moral certainty and 
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dull semi-drudgery of a judgeship, and 
apparel myself in imposing robes to decide 
knotty points of “stoppage in transitu,” 
‘“bottomry bonds,” “general average,” and 
“contributory negligence ” ? 

And as I pondered drowsily over these 
things a little bat flitted in at the open 
window, and hovered noiselessly about the 
room till it settled on the window curtains, 
where it hung itself up by its legs with its 
head downwards. “I wonder,” said I to 
myself, “if the tiny creature is a familiar 
spirit bringing me good luck. Anyhow, it 
shall not be left to the tender mercies of 
the housemaid.” So I captured it gently 
in the bottom of my hand, and turned it 
out again jnto the night. And then, my- 
self, turned in with a dreamy kind of notion 


that I was not, after all, fairly justified in 
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grumbling at the manner in which fortune 
up to now had treated me. 

The man who expects nothing in this 
world is the happiest of all, for the very 
sufficient reason that he is never disap- 
pointed. I had never expected much 
myself. My good fortune, such as it 
was, had, as it were, grown. It would 
have been an affectation to pretend that 
it was entirely undeserved; but it would 
be untrue to say that I had won it by 
any extraordinary course of merit or self- 
denial. 

There is far more luck in this world 
than people imagine, and [I had _ cer- 
tainly had even more than my fair share 
of it. ° 

Then I found myself falling asleep. The 
hoot of an owl—a bird with regard to 
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which I entertain no superstitions or pre- 
judices—roused me again for a moment, 
and I began to lay a plan for my next 
Long Vacation. I would secure Mrs Bra- 
bazon, and charter a small steam yacht, 
and we would go cruising about‘ the north- 
west coast of Scotland, shooting and fishing, 
and generally doing nothing, and with no 
definite plan. . 

The dolce far niente, when it has in it 
no tainting element of physical idleness, is 
distinctly the most delightful of all fogths 
of human enjoyment. I have no patience 
with the men who go to Monte Carlo that 
they may sit all day under the palm épees 
in the marble terraces, and play all: the 
evening at ‘the tables. But healthy whole- 
some idleness, such as that of the yachts- 


man or the explorer, is the nearest approach 
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to that ideal of happiness which the Greek 
philosophers were always trying to accurately 
define, but could never present to us in an 
intelligible form. 

The sun woke me in the morning stream- 
ing in at .the window. I dressed myself 
was out of the house before the shutters 
were open, and had a magnificent plunge 
in the neighbouring mill-pool. After which 
I repaired to the village hostel, the 
yy essex Arms,” where 1 chatted awhile 
with the daughter of the house, and so. 
laced Syself with a tankard of ale before 
rejoining the family circle at the formal 
breakfast. 

Looking back now, I am perfectly con- 
scious how much I owed at that time tc 
my naturally fine physique, which I had 


mever in any way abused, or even unduly 
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strained. The man who can drink a pint 
of sound beer, and eat a good breakfast 
after it, can easily afford to give weight, 
and good weight too, in the race of life to 


his less fortunate competitors. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Ti @ REAKFAST over, the company dis- 





persed in genuine country-house 
_ fashion. The men, of course, 
were off to the turnips and the stubble, 
the women scattered anyhow. I, pleading 
my letters, was allowed to withdraw to the 
solitude of the billiard-room. I had suf- 
ficiently distinguished myself as a sports- 
man, and ingratiated myself by fair shooting 
and want of jealousy, to be able to believe 
that the regrets expressed at “my absence 
from the party were actually sincere. 


In the solitude of the billiard-room I 
VOL. I. ° Pp 
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began to take stock of the situation. It 
was very foolish of me; I admitted as much 
to myself, but I was undoubtedly in love 
with Izzie again. I knew this time, or 
at all events I believed that I could reckon 
upon at least the benevolent neutrality of her 
father; and as regarded that best and truest 
of friends, Mrs Brabazon, I had long since 
agreed with her original view of our rela- 
tions, and was satisfied that our position 
had better remain that of sworn allies, 
offensive and defensive. 

Izzie was undoubtedly now at her best; 
not at the prime of her beauty but in the 
full, rich spring of it. The pear was ready 
to drop into my hand if I only tapped the 
bough. lBerides there was a distinct im- 
pulse of chivalry in the matter which I 


should have been a cur indeed if I had not 
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mandate 


felt, for Izzie herself had been willing to 
take me as I stood when I had neither 
position, money, nor friends, and it was 
almost a point of honour to appeal to her 
again now that everything was secured. 
And my future, full of hope as it was, I 
could practically afford to regard with philo- 
sophical indifference. 

The Lyceum difficulty was by no means 
insuperable. Evidently with a little tact 
it could be engineered, and, as I turned 
all these considerations over, I came to the 
conclusion that I would again apply for 
Izzie’s hand, but, in proper strategical fashion 
and orthodox, have an interview with her 
father first. 

So I decided to catch the®old squire 
before breakfast the next morning, and 
with this virtuous resolution full upon me 
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wry 


I got through some work, despatched my 
batch of letters, and then placidly waited 
fer the dinner-bell. 

I really forget whom it fell to my lot 
to take down to dinner, but I know it was 
not Izzie, who descended under the escort 
of Lord Ashford. She was evidently on 
the best of terms with him, and they were 
conversing through the whole of dinner, 
much after the fashion of a couple ‘of love- 
birds. It was very wrong of me, of course, 
to feel malice towards Ashford, who had 
done me no harm, and was quite innocent 
of any intention of doing so. But I could 
hardly resist an uncharitable and malicious 
desire to pick a quarrel with him, and a 
vague yearfiing, worthy only of a school- 
boy, to invite him to take off his coat and 


have it out. 
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I am perfectly aware that all these con- 
fessions tell very seriously against myself, 
but as I have before now observed, it is the 
very first duty of a historian, and much more 
of an autobiographer, to be strictly truthful. 

Next merning I managed to secure my 
chance, and instead of seeing Mr Vivian, 
found Izzie practically alone. I say alone 
for she had only one companion, a lady of 
years of discretion, who had the good sense 
to invent some hopelessly unanswerable ex- 
cuse and toretire. The coast thus clear, for 
a while at any rate, I opened fire at once :— 

“Lord Ashford, Miss Vivian, seems at 
present the favoured recipient of those 
smiles and confidences which I once used to 
consider my own, and that toe upon your 
own authority, which I presume is the 


very best.” 
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She flushed red with anger. 

“Lord Ashford,” she retorted bitterly, 
‘‘ig more than a nobleman, Mr Severn, he 
is a gentleman, and has never done any- 
thing to disgrace himself, or to forfeit the 
good opinion of any body.” . 

“Very possibly. I do not dispute it for 
a moment. I am not aware that I have 
ever done so myself.” 

‘And I am not aware, Mr Sager: how 
you can be sufficiently mean to pursue this 
cowardly system of persecution. I wish 
I had a brother, or any friend”—she laid 
an emphasis on this word,—“ whom I could 
trust to take my part, or to call you to 
account, as you most richly deserve.” 

“T am wkolly unaware that I have done 
or said anything unworthy of a gentleman.” 


“Then your success, as I suppose I must 
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eall it, at the Bar must have turned your 
head, or you must have altered strangely 
under the influences of new friends and 
companions.” 

“JT think if you would only listen to me 
patiently for a few minutes—” 

“T could not listen patiently to you 
for a minute,” she interrupted, with a gleam 
‘of angry light in her eyes, and a fierce 
stamp of her little foot upon the gravel. 
“I know all about you that you can tell 
me, and more than you would tell me. I 
have been careful to believe nothing that 
has not been sufficiently proved. Ask your 
own conscience, if you have any shreds of 
it left, and, if you have any sense of decency 
remaining, leave off persecutinge me in this 
wicked way. You make my life unbearable.” 


The monstrous injustice of all this fairly 
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amazed me. I was, as I know, perfectly 
innocent of any persecution such as that 
laid to my charge, either in word, act, or 
even thought, but what on earth was I 
to say? or, if I said anything, of what 
possible avail would it be? I gould only 
repeat very quietly, “I think at least you 
might listen to me for a minute or two.’ 

‘And I have told you once for all, 
that I decline to listen to you at all. 
Can you not take an answer? What a 
coward you are!” 

“Miss Vivian, no man has ever yet 
dared to call me a coward.” 

‘Possibly no man ever thought it worth 
his while. You are too utterly contemptible. 
Can you nét believe me, when I tell you 
again that I despise you altogether—that 
the very sight of you is hateful to me? 
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I am going. If you attempt to follow me, 
I shall appeal to the first man I see for 
help.” And with these words she almost 
sprang to her feet, and walked rapidly away, 
availing herself of the very first turning 
in her path that hid her from my sight. 
To have followed her would have been 
worse than foolish, so I thrust my hands 
deeply into my pocket, and walked slowly 
back towards the house, not so much 
thinking over the position which | could 
scarcely grasp, as marvelling at it, and 
at the extraordinary, and if the phrase 
be permissible, dogged, perversity of the 
female mind. I remember it occurring to 
me that an American would almost cer- 
tainly have described Miss Vivfan’s conduct 
as amounting to “downright cussedness,” 


and laughing at the idea. But the laugh 
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was more or less a forced one, and I was 
not sorry to find myself in the solitude 
of my own room, where the open window 
admitted the fresh, cool breeze, and the 
murmur, as Tennyson has it, of tremulous 
aspen trees, and poplars, with their noise 
of falling showers. 

“T will think of nothing,” I said to 
myself, “or I shall go wild.” So I took 
down a stray volume from the shelves—I 
think it was Nicholas Nickleby—and made 
a gallant effort at reading. The attempt 
proved fairly successful. It was early in 
the morning, but I felt strangely tired and 
wearied. After a little bit the lines of 
print began to get confused, and I gave 
up the efforé to follow them. Then I took 
to studying the pattern of the wall paper, 


and converting it into geometrical figures 
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and combinations. This was a pleasant and 
dreamy work. After a little while, one 
particular piece of the pattern seemed to 
mesmerise me. I found myself staring at 
it vaguely, much like a mesmeric patient, 
staring at the zinc disc in the palm of his 
hand, and then I became happily conscious 
that I was falling asleep. 

The room was so delightfully cool, and 
the whole atmosphere and surroundings were 
so somnolent, that I slept dreamlessly on, 
until a servant came with my hot water in 
one hand, and on his other arm my neatly 
brushed and folded evening clothes. I woke 
with a start. It was half-past six, and time 
to dress for dinner. I felt little inclination to 
join the party. But I could not eee my way 
to even a colourable excuse, so I languidly 


arrayed myself, and after a final and most 
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refreshing ablution with eau de Cologne and 


eee ee oe ee eee 


water, made my way to the drawing-room. 
The lady allotted to me was a sufficiently 
uninteresting person, the wife of a neigh- 
bouring squire, with voluminous views of 
her own as to rosemary tea and. its virtues, 
the wickedness and danger of Dissent, the 
froward behaviour of the lower orders, and 
the vast amount of evil that had been done 
by educating the masses above their position. 
It was a trying ordeal, but I had to go 
through with it. I was never more thank- 
ful than when our hostess left, and the wine 
began to circulate, while the conversation 


turned on politics and local matters. 
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writer's vigour exceedg her discretion; but then she gives utterance to » 
thousand and one brilliant ideas that go a long way towards compensating for 
any of these pensées de guerre... . . A wordin conclusion for the 
translator. M. Ledos de Beaufort has accomplished his somewhat long, yet 
wa would suppose not uninteresting, task deftly. We have not the original 
Memoirs before us ta consult, but the translator has rendered the ‘ Lettera’ into 
plain and simple language which adds yet another temptation to incline 
ene take in hand a very readable and a very remarkable work.”——Pictorial 

Ored. te 


“No memoirs of George Sand can be complete without her autobiography, 
as luid out in correspondence to accompany them. ‘The Letters of George 
Sand,’ translated as well as edited by Raphael Ledos de Beaufort, and recently 
ene by Messrs. Ward and Downey in three substantial volumes, are all 

ar admirers or disciples can desire. This bulky collection of epiaties from the 
moat paca pen of its age, though it will stand in English bookshelves by the 
side of the many excellent sketches of the authoress’s life we have already had, 
is in itself a record of her career, saturated furthermore with her individuality, 
lightened by her incisive style, and illuminated by her  ipemeaae Gallic wit and 
shrewdly sarcastic periods. George Sand must ever be her own hest historian, 
but here in these letters there is more interest than that of mere personal 
zarrative or exposition of the fancies and foibles of this distinguished 
novelist, . . . » For those whose curiosity makes them desire to recognixe 
the great writer's individuality the half-dozen portraits in these volumes, 
representing her as paéated by Delacroix’s and other faithful brushes, 

1 be full of interest. A more useful collection of letters than this 
excellently translated and published series has not been issued for some time,”— 


Daily Telegraph. 


+ We do not hesitate to give a cordial weloome to these volumes with whisk 

M, de Beaufort has enriched our literature through the medinm of a 
Raglish translation. . . . Phe work is the most important one of the 4 
that has ng Sree in France since che publication of the correspondence Of, 
, Madaue de usat. Indeed, the letters of George Sand must be assigned ¢ 
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THE LETTERS OF GEORGE SAND—continued. 


higher place, ag the writings of a great and many-sided genius, a never-resting 
worker, and a public character de premitre ligne.” —Bookseller. 


“The most interesting and valuable of recent contributions to literary 
history. The writer of these letters was one of the the most, remarkable 
women and the greatest novelists of any time. Nor is it only as an author of 
genius that she claims attention; it is safe tosay that ber own life ig aromance 
more thrilling and varied than any of her novels, many of which, indeed, are but 
episodes in her experience.” —Literary World. 


Gladstone’s House of Commons. By 
T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s 6d. 


‘' Recalls vividly the eventful scenes of the late memorable Parliament. So 
the historian of the future such volumes will be invaluable,’—Graphic. 


“ Readers will find in these pages a most interesting résumé of the principal 
parliamentary episodes of the last five years. . . . . He is always clear 
and concise, and has described with graphic force many exciting scenes in the 
House.”— Morning Post. 


‘‘The book is eminently honest and thoroughly readable. Some of the 
descriptions are vivid enough to carry a sparkle even in these days. One great 
virtue the book has, it has absolutely no smack of the midnight oil, every line 
is evidently a genuine sketch, done on the spot, with the charm of freedom 
which all sketches possess. It is not a book to read carefully through, though, 
indeed, I myself confess to devouring it at meals, but a book to pick up at odd 
moments. Wherever you open it, you may be sure to find a good anecdote, a 
clever sketch, or a sound piece of political criticism.”—St. Stephen's Review. 


“Mr, O'Connor has always a lively, and often a, brilliant, pen, and his sketches 
of men and scenes in the House, frequently dashed off in great haste as they must 
have been to catch a morning paper on the other side of the Irish Channel, 
constitute an admirable and vivid picture of times about which we can never know 
too much. . . . . Will take its place at once among the indispensable 
works of Parliamentary reference.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘He gives a most vivid picture of the bickerings and heart-burnings at St. 
Stephen’s under Mr. Gladstone's recent dictatorship, In his estimates of men 
Mr. O'Connor is often, we think, hasty; he is fhirly generous, and not 

uently he employs a satiric pen; his one endeavour is apparently to 
amuring, and in this he admirably succeeds. . . . . The story th - 
out reads like a piece of American humour, It might have been penned 
Axtemnus Ward; so grotesquely funny are some of its incidents, that it cannct 
fail ¢o afford as much entertainment as that writer's P: ep-show, or Mark Twain's 

‘ew Filgrim’s Progress. Get the book and read 1t. It is impossible to dissevt its 

tots, they are so many and sa admingbly fitted into the irrevelant matter 
‘that it is impossible to give spécimens of them without losing their piquansy, “n= 
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‘: Its appearance is peculiarly timely just now, when the importance of the 
Trish question is for the first time beginning te be seriously recognised by the 
balk of Englishmen. ‘We have had records and accounts of the late Parliament 
before, done from the point of view of the purely English observer. Here, 
however, wa have a volume in which the progress of events is presented by an 
Trishman frem an Irish point of view, and presented with remarkable ability 
and really brilliant descriptive power. Those Engtishmen who are navst 
opposed to Mr. O’Connor in political opinions will find much to learn and much 
to interest them in these pages. And to those who are really anxious to obtain 
a better appreciation of what the Irish question is, a study of ‘Gladstone's 
House of Commons’ is indispensable.”’—Truth. 


‘‘ An eminently readable, instructive and pleasant work, and a bistory of the 
Parliament 1880-1884 ; as lively and interesting as a novel.” — Nation. 


‘‘ Keen, vivid and highly epigrammatical papers Which here form sev 
fascinating a record of the five years of Mr. Gladstone’s adminstration. The 
scenes which he describes will rise as vividly before the imagination as if the 
readers themselves had taken part in each and all of them: a picture gallery 
glowing with life; bright with humour, and keen with critical appreciation,”— 
Freeman's Journal. 


“ Bright and graphic in style, as fair as could reasonably be prs ee and 
undeniably aconrate in its faets, Mr. T. P. O'Connor's interesting and valuable 
volume, ‘Gladstone’s House of Commons,’ is a book that né student of con- 
temporary politics should be without. . . . . a® amusing as it is replete 
with sterling information.” Society. 


‘‘ A captivating little history. Superb as are Mr. O'Connor's gifts of oratory 
they are eclipsed by his wondrous facility, rapidity, versatility, and luxuriance 
as a Presa-writer. Descriptive writing in these pages reaches perhaps the 
height of its magio power of painting indelibly on the memory scenes of which 
dry verbatim reports can give no more true idea than can be bad of the flavour 
of champagne by reading a wine list.”—-United Ireland. 


“His book has a political value, apart from the excellence of its style and 
the accuracy of its descriptions.” — Western Morning News. 


“ A bright picture, drawn with « masterly pen.”—/Judy. 
* Sparkling, and admirably lively.”"—Derliner Tageblatt, 


Robertson of Brighton : With some Notices 
of his Times and his Contemporaries, By the Rev, 
F. Annoup. Post 8vo., cloth. 9s. 


‘Be has evidently studied Roberteon’s writings with care, and sees the 
weakness as well as the strength of a remarkeble man, who bad many 
as well as much strength. The result is a book of no little interest, 
with much skill and judgment. . . . . The view which the writer gives uf 
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ROBERTSON, OF BRIGHTON—continued. 


Robertson, is, at the same time, in all probability, more true than that of Mr. 
Brooke, and he judges him from a safer and a truer standpoint than that most 
erratic theologian. . . . . The autobiographical sketches which the writer 
has brought together from Robertson's own works, are well chosen; but more 
interest attaches to the reminiscences of the gifted preacher whic Mr. Arnold 
has himself gathered during his stay at Brighton. . . . . Mr. Arnold’s volume 
is one which may be safely recommended to the attention of all those who wish 
to form a conception of the position which ‘ Robertson, of Brighton ’ held among 
our English clergy, and his present biographer has done well in recognizing the 
errors as well as the merits of a man who was, however much we may differ 
from him in many respects, a remarkable man.”-—John Bui. 


‘¢ All admirers of the Rev. F. W. Robertson will welcome the Rev. F. Arnold’s 
‘ Robertson, of Brighton ' as throwing fresh light on his character and surround- 
ings. . . . . Mit Arnold brings into this work an interesting description 
of Brighton as it was a generation ago; also some account of Robertson's 
contemporaries, devoting a whole chapter to that of his friendship for and 
influence over Lady Byron.”"—Leeds Mercury. 


‘“‘It is impossible not to be interested in ‘ Robertson, of Brighton; with 
some Notices of his Times and Contemporaries,’ by the Rev. Frederick Arnold. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Stopford Brooke’s admirable biography there was still room 
for a supplement like this, full of small facts and probable conjectures, the oat- 
eome of much g8nuine research and devotion, Mr. Arnold has been fortunate 
in meeting several of Robertson’s personal friends, and from these he has 
gleaned many slight but characteristic anecdotes. He is able also to explain the 
eT position of Trinity Chapel while Robertson held the incumbency.”-— 

rdian. 


* Barely it ought to be interesting to read the history ofsuch aman. . . . + 
His biographer has been able to show us what he was in all his varied moods. 
We are truly thankfnl for this entertaining und instructive contribution to our 
biographical literature.” —Christian Commonwealth. 


‘e With loving, sedulons ardour he anulyses Mr. Robertson’s Sermons, pointing 
out numerous passages in which the personal element ia strikingly present. . .. « 
The main source, however, to which the author is indebted, is the reminiscences 
ot Roberteon he has himself gathered from persons in and about Brighton, who 
knew and admired him, and some of whom enjoyed his personal friendship. 
The charm of the book is in these reminiscences. A vast number of facts whic 
escaped the knowledge of Brooke, unfolding views of Roberteon’s character and 
genius hitherto unknown to the public, are, as it were, here snatched from the 
oblivion to which they were fast rushing, and added®to the literary heritage of 
mankind. For the diligence with which Mr. Arnold has collected these facts, 
and the skill with which be has used them, we are largely his debtors. The 
aiimivera of Robertson will find this book much more fascinating than his Life, 
and that it gives them a much larger and richer coneeption of the man; and 
whether they or differ with the author in his criticisms of Robertson's 
théalogical feaching: they will thank him for the delight, and stimulus, and 
pe cnna of view, his book hes afforded them.”—Primitive Methodist 

agazine. ® ® 


“The style is sensible; clear, some of the criticisms and fait strictures on 
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TOBERTSON, OF BRIGHTON—continued. 


Nobertson’s views and expressions of them are intelligent, and the work is at 
once sympathetic and just.”—Scotsman. 


“* We are, glad to testify that Mr. Arnold bas given us something which none 
who cher‘sh a reverent admiration for the great Brighton prophet will receive 
without gratitude. Mr. Arnold has evidently been gathering notes, impressions, 
and recollections of Robertson for some considerable time. He lived in 
Brighton for nearly seven vears, and made the acquaintance of many persons 
who knew Mr. Robertson. He has made a very felicitous use of much of the 
material thus collected, and certainly we get much additional information 
concerning & good and great man of whom the world will not tire of hearing or 
ef reading for many a long year to come. . . . . The author has taken u very 
great deal of pains by way of seeking for any kind of light which could increase 
lis knowledge of the man concerning whom he writes. His acquaintance with 
Brighton, Oxford, and Cheltenham has been sufficient to enable him to write 
with much personal interest abont three of the places in which Robertson 
exercised his ministry; and he visited Winchester for the purpose of completing 
an acquaintance with all the spheres in which that wonderful young man ful- 
filled his vucation. Ofevery place there is something interesting to tell; and 
Mr. Arnold is sympathetic with both the places and the preacher. . .. . We 
nave been much interested in the perusal of a volume which, from first to last, 
does not include one dull page.”—Literury World. 


+ 

‘‘'There was more than one reason why a new Life of Robertson should be 
written to supplement the ‘masterly work’ of Mr. Stupford Brooke, as Mr. 
Arnold calls it; and this book is a good and useful one. Its interest, however, 
lies quite as much in the notices of Robertson's contemporaries as in the study 
of the principal figure. The biographer admires his hero, but without blindness 
to his faults of intellect, sume of which nearly approach to moral defects.’’— 
St. James's Gazette. 


‘¢ Mr. Arnold’s chief object has been to bring out the individuality of the 
man, rather than to dwell on the characteristics of the preacher. [lis book is 
full of anecdotes and reminiscences, and will be appreciated not only by the 
enthusiastic admirers of Robertson, but by the general reader, who may take 
our word that it is not dull.”——London Figaro. 


‘Robertson's personal memory may in the nature of things, become dim 
and distant—the preacher, the thinker, cannot die. His infinenve may be said 
to have been world-wide. On those who were brought under is personal 
influence the impression he made was never effaced. A write: in ‘ Scribner’ 
records that once travellingin the South of France he met a wild, revolutionary, 
unbelieving surgeon, on his way to join the army in Mexico, and knowing that 
the writer was a clergyman, he asked if he knew aught of Robertson ; he had 
read his sermons, and they had powerfully affected him, Next day the writer 
it Augustin Cochin, a devout Catholic, who asked for particulars about ‘an 

xtruordinary preacher—one Frederick Robertson.’ All schools quoted him, 
all creeds felt in Lim a magnet of spiritual attraction.” —Cheltenhum Chronicle. 
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An Iron-Bound City; or, Fe Months 


OF PERIL AND PRIVATION. By Joun Avevsrus 
O'Suna, author of “ Leaves from the Life of a Special 
Correspondent.” 2 vols., crown 8vo., cleth. 21s. 


Punch says: 
A srory of peril, adventure, privation, 
Is told, in two vols., to your great delectation, 
With shrewd common sense and uncommon sensation! 
Here’s the painful account of Parisians defeated : 
And Paris besieged is most ‘ specially ” treated : 
Like a trusty Tapleyan, bright, hopeful, and witty, 
O’Saea tells the tale of ‘‘ AN Inon-pounp City.” 


“A most entertaining book.”—World. 


“A continuation of the well-known ‘Leaves from the Life of a Special 
Correspondent,’ It tells in the same vein, with equal humour, the story of the 
sixteenth investment the gay French capitnl has stood in ancient and modern 
times, with the long story of privation, misrule. and bloodshed marking its 
course. The outlines of this painful history of folly most of us know. It 
has formed themes for editions de luxe and cheap issues until there can hardly 
be any one within the three kingdoms unfamiliar with its main features. Mr. 
O'Shea supplies colour and incident, filling up the framework of history from 
his own abundant store of anecdote and amiable humour. His pictures of the 
effects wrought by modern shell-fire are startling in their vividness. . . . . 
The book deserves a large measure of praise; it is even more absorbing than 
its predecessors.”—Daily Tel graph. 


‘We can listen with unjaded interest to the oft-told tale of the fall of Paris 
when it is told by so genial and sunny-minded an historian. . . . . We have 
not attempted any chronological or elaborate analysis of Mr. O’Shea's book ; 
but we hope that our very cursory notice of it may in-luce many persons to 
read it for themselves, and from its pages to refresh their memories of the most 
miomentous and interesting siege of modorn times.”—Saturday Review. 


“*An Iron-bound City’ is peculiarly interesting. Mr. O’Shea has the 
pen of a ready writer, and it would be strange indeed if, with the 
wealth of amusing, grim, and striking incident which accompanied the 
siege of Paris, he had failed to produce an exceptionally interesting work. 
As a matter of fact, ‘An Iron-bound City’ is as brimful of exciting and 
engrossing matter as the most sensational romance, while at the same 
time it is rich in the momentous and importarf® facts that go to make up 
‘history. And the author is equally at home whether gossiping of the straits 
and shifts which lent a grimly comical side to the situation, or dealing in 
vigorous, graphic language with the aterner features of the siege. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more vivid picture of a beleaguered city than that painted 
by Mr. O'Shea’s practised pen, and I commend the work to you most heartily, 
gure that you will endorse my high opinion of it. It is given to few to enjoy 
such curious experiences as Mr. 0'Shea, and to fewer still to describe them with 
euch unaffected eloquence, *and the public owe him a distinct debt for so 
interesting and valuable a contribution to contemporary bistory.”—Society. 
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AN IRON-BOUND CITY—continued. 


‘We are loath to quit a work which is more fascinating than any novel, and 
yet bears internal evidence in every page of a rigid adherence to truth, without 
letting the reader into the secret that it is not always sad or stern.” — Universe. 


“John Augnstus O’Shea is not an ordinary mortal, and his style is so 
peculiarly his own that the reader soon forgets the past in the engrossing interest 
with which he turns over the pages of the volume before us, . . . While our 
friend, the impressionable, hot-headed but kind-hearted O'Shea was starving 
in Paris, the writer of this review was living on the fat of the land within the 
German lines. . . . We have not found a dull page in the book.”—Admiralty 
and Horseguards Gazette. 


* There has been a great deal said and written in England lately about the 
best hundred books for men to read. We might shorten the matter by recom- 
mending one which that versatile ‘ Special Correspondent ‘has just produced as 
worth at least any fifty that could be named. Noman ever sat down, pen in hand, 
to give point to the superiority of truth in point of strangeness over fiction, who 
could do it more agreeably and racily. His mind and his note-book are a perfect 
store-house of odd facts and historical reminiscences. The chronicles show no 
bias. They neither extenuate the faults of the French nor set down aught in 
malice against the Teutons.”— United Ireland. 


‘‘ Two highly interesting volumes. . . . Henot only treats of the dry facts 
of the siege, but his account is interspersed with numerous interésting anecdotes 
and episodes extracted from his diary. His style of writing throughout is light 
and pleasant, and his descriptions of the sortie of the 19th November and of 
starving Paris at the end of the siege are particularly vivid and thrilling.” 
Vanity Fair. 

‘Will be eagerly seized upon by those who revelled in Mr. O’Shea’s lant 

- « » « Every page is interesting. Mr. O’Shea succeeds in giving life to 
the driest details of military manwuvres.”—St. Stephen's Review. 


‘‘ Despite the grim casualities which his subject compels him to depiet, the 
writing is in the author's usual style, one that is exceedingly pleasant, cheerfal, 
and readable.”—Cowrt Journal. 


Leaves from the Life of a Special Corres- 
PONDENT. By. Jonn Avaustus O’SHEza. Two vols., 
_. crown 8yo., with a Portrait of the Author. 21s, 


A choiee medley of jovial, witty, hair-brained, fascinating anecdotes about 
the great historical und social even's of the past decade, and the distin- 
, anaery and notorions men Mr. O'Shea has met in that time.”—dAberdeen 

ourna 


‘Mr, O'Shea bas shown himeelf a workman needing not to be ashamed. 
The stories of some of the earlier events of the Franco-Prussian War, and 
of the imprisonment in besieged Paris, are thoroughly wall told.”—4 
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LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT—eontinued, 


‘‘ Eminently readable. . . . There is hardlya dull page in tt... . His 
generosity and good temper are inexhaustible.”—Athenaum. 


‘“‘The graphic and powerful writing is by no means the only feature of 
the work; for the anecdotes are good, and there is a prevailing feeling of 
the writer being in bright, cheerful spirits (which are imparted to his readers), 
while, above all, there is a kindly word for everyone.”-—Court Journal. 


‘“‘ Personal, audaciously but not offensively personal, Mr. O’Shea is never 
tiresome; nor is there a particle of gall in his gossiping recollections.”——Daily 
Telegraph. 


“ Glowing with a rich, broad, and boisterous humour, which those who 
are familiar with Mr. O’Shea’s style always expect and never fail to find.”— 
Freeman's Journal. ’ 


“We eordially recommend these lively and entertaining volumes to readers 
of all tastes." —JIllustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


* The fund of amusing anecdote and personal reminiscences with which this 
work abounds embraces a crowd of individuals and a series of events amply 
sufficient to ensure the success of any number of ‘ Leaves’ when discoursed of 
in the peculiarly entertaining style of the author.”—-Morning Advertiser. 


‘The freshost and pleasantest collection of desultory reminiscences. . . . 
Every page has its anecdote, hke a sip of champagne."—Catholic World. 


Punch says : 

“‘ Ob bright and lively is O'SHxa—that is, this Jonw Avausrvs is— 
His book as bright and lively as the author, who may trust us, is; 
He discourseth of Narotron, tobacco, and philology ; 

Of Paris and of pugilists, Lonp Woxiseiey and zoology ; 

Of Gampstra and of Carcrarrt, of cookery and quackery ; 

Of Suwwurt and balloonacy, of Sava and of TaackEray ! 

With ‘ special’ journeys to and fro, direct, delayed, and roundabout : 
For here and there and everywhere this Special loves to bound about! 
With most things he is conversant, from monkey unto mineral— 
And talks on warlike matters hike a modern Meejor-Gineral !” 


‘Tt may at once be said these reminiscences of a Special Correspondent's 
career afford extremely easy and amusing reading; that there are not many 
Gull pages in them; and that not unseldom there are descriptive strokes 
am sketches of men and events that are worthy of permanent preservation.” — 

coleman. 


* Redolent of stories throughout, told with such a cheery spirit, in so genial 
@ manner, that even those they sometimes hit hard cannot, when they 
read, refrain from laughing, for Mr. O’Shea is a modern Democritus; and yet 
there’ runs a vein of sadngss,*as if, Jike Figaro, he made haste to laugh 
lest he should have to weep.” 
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LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF 4 SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT —eontinuedj 


“The great charm of his pages is the entire absence of dulness and 
the evidence they afford of a delicate sense of humour, considerable powers 
of observation, a store of apposite and racy anecdote, and a keen enjoyment of 
life."—Standard. 


t 


“One of the liveliest and best books of its kind that I have read. My. 
O'Shea seemse in his day to have been everywhere under the sun, and to have 
seen everything and everybody of importance."—W atern Morning News. 


‘Delightful reading. . . . A most enjovable book. . .. It is kinder 
to readers to leave them to find out the good things for themselves. They will 
find material for amusement and instruction on every page; and if the lesson 
is sometimes in ite way as melancholy as the moral of Firmin Maillard’s ‘ Les 
Derniere Bohémes,’ it is conveyed after a fashion that recalls the light-hearted 
gaiety of Pan] de Kock's ‘ Damoselle du Cinquiéme’ and the varied pathos and 
humour of Henri Murger.”—-Whitehall Review. 


‘¢ Mr. O’Shea is vivacious and amusing. . . . His first volume is the most 
interesting, with his sprightly recollections of Bohemian Paris. ... Mr. 
O'Shea kept some strange company in those days—English, French, Irish, of all 
eee eee has some entertaining things to tell about most of them.” — 

orld. 


Royalty Restored; or, London Under 


CHARLES II. By J. Frrzazratp Montoy, Author of 
** Court Life Below Stairs; or, London under the Georges,” 
&c. Two vols., large crown 8vo., with an Original Etching 
of Charles IJ., and eleven other portraits. 25s. 


‘Mr. Molloy brings to his task a general admiration for his hero, to whose 
faults, although he eannot deny them altogether, he is as blind as regard for 
established facts will let him be. . . . Before leaving Mr. Molloy’s book we 
may say that he tells his story well, and that his style is fluent and agreeable, 
—Times. 


“The most important historical work yet achieved byits author. . . . . 
It has remained for a picturesque historian to achieve such a work in its entirety 
and to tell a tale as it has never before been told.”— Daily Telegraph. 


“ A geries of pictures &.refully drawn, well composed, and correet in all 
details. Mr. Molloy writes pleasantly, and his book is thoroughly enter- 
taining.”—Graphic. 

_ Presents os for the first time with a complete description of the social 
habits of the period.”—Glote. 


“We are quite prepared to recognise in it the brisk and fluent style, the 
ease of narration, and other qualities of like nttnxe, which, as was pointed out 
jn this journal, characterized his former bouke.”— Atheneum, 
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ROYALTY RESTORED—continued. 


“ Mr, Fitagerald Molloy extenuates in nothing the heartless viciousness of 
Charles's life, and the cold and even contempt of his pitiless dealing with the 
jong series of scandals of which history and art have perpetuated the memory, 
points the moral of the story, without moralising, as sharply as can be desired. 
At the same time, he is not tender to the preceding time, and ke marshals some 
stern facts against the notion that morals were at any high standard under the 
Lord Protector. He does not like Cromwell, and he has found a congenial task 
in the picturing of his death-bed. But it needs no retrospective partisanship 
to make the last scene of Oliver's great life an awful one; the recorded facts do 
thet sufficiently. There are three ‘natural’ deaths in English history on 
which, we suppose, the least imaginative of readers must have sometimes dwelt in 
fanocy,—those of Edward ILI., Elizabeth, and Cromwell. The sordid forsaken- 
ness of the first, the ghastly grimness of the second, the spiritual strife of the 
third, impress them on the memory. Briefly, but forcibly, Mr. Molloy depicts 
the great man’s death, the hurried burial, the tricked-out, Spanish-costumed, 
purple-cloaked, crowned effigy, the throng to the show, the public weariness of 
it, the pelting of tle escutcheon above the gate of Somerset House with mud. 
after the immemorial manner of mobs, and the custly mock-funeral at 
Westminster Abbey. . . . . Itis hard for us, in these unpicturesque and 
unenthusiastic times, to imagine London en féte; but picturing to ourselves the 
eomparatively little London to which Charles returned in triumph, we may get, 
with the assistance of Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy’s spirited and pictorial sketch, 
some notion of the aspect of the capital when royalty was restored. The story 
of Charles’s magriage, of the prodigious dowry—about which there were s0 
many subsequent difficulties, and with rogard to which the King bekaved with | 
such ungentlemanlike meanness that it is pleasant to know he did not get one 
half of the money—of the young Queen’s innocence of the ways of his world. 
her wrongs, her sufferings, her brief resistance, her long, lamentable acquiescence, 
her unfailing love, is well told in this book. Whenever, in its pages, we catch 
sight of Catherine, it is a relief from the vile company that crowds them, the 
shameless women and the contemptible men on whom ‘the fountain of honour’ 
lavished distinctions, which ought from thenceforth to have lost all meaning 
and attraction for honest folk. The author has studied his subjects with care 
and industry ; he 1eproduces them either singly or in groups, with vivid and 
stirring effect; the comedy und the tragedy of the Court-life move side by side 
in hischapters. . . . . A chapter on the Plague is admirable,—impressive 
without any fine writing; the description of the Fire is better still. To Mr. 
Molloy’s narrative of the Titus Oates episode striking merit must be accorded ; 
also to the closing chapter of the work with its picture of the hard death of 
King Charles.”—Spectator. 


“Myr. J. Fitagerald Molloy makes a remarkable advance beyond his preeeding 
works in style and literary method. His book, wiffh is the best, may very 
well be the last on the subject. . . . The shrewdness, the cynicism, and 
the profound egotism of the Merry Monarch are dexterously conveyed in this 
picture of him, and the book is variously and vividly interesting.” — World. 


“The author of ‘ Royalty Re»lored’ has never offered the public so graphio, 
80 fascinating, so charming an example of faded lives revivified, and dimmed 
acenes revitalized by the magio of the picturesque historic sense.”—Boston 
Literary World, 
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NOYALTY RESTORED—continued. 


**He has told his tale with skill and clearness, and his work is snfficiertt to 
put the facts before a reader who may require the information, or may not before 
have examined that portion of his country’s history. The period is not one 
that most people would care to turn to frequently without some special purpose, 
for it is on the whole the most discreditable in the annals of England. To any 
who seek to turn over this sickly page of the national story, Mr. Molloy gives it 
in sufficiently connected form.”—Queen. 


“Mr. Molloy has not confined himself to an account of the King and his 
courtiers. He has given us a stady of London during his reign, taken, as far as 
possible, from rare and invariably authentic sources.”—Glasgow Huening News 


‘In his delineation of Charles, Mr. Molloy is very successful. . . . He 
avoids vivid colouring; yet rouses our interest and sympathy with a skilful 
hand.”—St. James's Gazette. . 


“Will be greedily devoured as a palatable dish by such as have an appetite 
for the intrigues and follies of Courts, as well as by those who just sufficiently 
love English History to study it in a free-and-easy, desultory fashion." —Modern 
Society. 


The Unpopular King: The Infe and 


TIMES OF RICHARD ITI. By Aurrep O. Leaes, 
F.C.H.S. Two vols., demy 8vo., with an Etched Portrait 
of Richard III., and Fifteen other Illustrations. 30s. 


‘“‘ The labour you have bestowed on this portion of English history is a proof 
of your sincerity, of your love of truth. I have not much faith in the accuracy 
ef what we term history, and am prepared to believe that much that we learn 
under that name is not greatly better than fiction. You have bad access to 
much new matter, and your labour may have the effect of displacing some of the 
old legends in which we have been taught to believe."—vJohn Bright. 


« The romance of Richard's life is still one of the most fascinating of English 
historical episodes, and p Mr. Legge’s book the story loses none of ita charms. 
We are carried forward from event to event, from place to place, with a vigour 
which enhances greatly the pleasure of reading. . . . . These two goodly 
volumes, with excellent illustrations, abound in matters of deep interest.”—The 
Antiquary. 


“ It is impossible to read it without enlarging to a great extent one’s knowledge 
ofan :mportant period. Indeed, it is scarcely too much tosay that every stadent 
of the latter Plantagenet pertod must refer $0 thsse pages.”——JHustrated London 
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THE UNPOPULAR KING—continued. 


“The most important of recent contributions to the history of England, and 
one : the most curiously fascinating of historical narrative."— Manchester 
Eaaminer. 


“These two volumes represent an enormous amount of laborious and 
eonscientious research into the known histories of Richard III., and Mr. Legge 
has unearthed a document hitherto, we believe, unpublished, among the papers 
in possession of the Duke of Devonshire. As we have said, a great deal of 
valuable labour has been bestowed on the preparation of this book, and such 
labour is never bestowed in vain Those who read the book, and they are likely 
to be many, will possess themselves of a large collection of information about 
England in the times of Richard III., whether they agree with Mr. Legge’s 
opinion and accept his conclusions or not.”—Manchester Courier. 


e 
“ Mr. Legge is entitled to the credit of bringing forward much that is new 
and that telis in favour of Richard. His task is accomplished with much care. 
The book is a welcome contribution to the study of an epoch and character 
which will form subjects of lasting controversy.”—Notes and Queries. 


‘Mr. Legge has given us a very interesting book. He writes with vigour 
and spirit, sometimes almost with eloquence.”—John Bull. 


“Tf Mr. Alfred Legge fails to convince the English people—or those who 
have the good fortune to peruse his very able work—that Richard the Third 
has been shamefully traduced, it is certain that no one else need ever attempt 
the task of vindicating the reputation of ‘The Unpopular King.’ . .. . 
A most valuable contribution to contemporary literature.”—Figaro. 


“A thoughtful, clever, and highly interesting study of one of the most com- 
plex and curious characters in the history of our country, and a graphic picture 
of the period in which he lived, The work is an interesting and valuable con- 
tribution to historical literature.”—Society. 


‘‘These volumes give a graphic picture of England at the close of the 
fifteenth century, and Mr. Legge’s style is a remarkably good style—fiuent, 
eorrect, incisive, and graceful. He deserves great credit for the pains he has 
taken to clear up many an ‘ historic doubt.’”—Topical Times. 


‘Tt is impossible to read the story he tells with so much power and dis- 
crimination without coming to the conclusion that, after all, the ‘ Unpopular 
King’ exhibited traces of virtue rare in his age and “not too common in our 
own. The work is interesting throughout, and is a welcome and valuable 
addition to the literature of a period in which seo much was done for weal and 
woe in England.”—Leeds Mercury. 


® His frequent references to official documenta, patents, and such like, among 
the Harician MSS., bear out his account of his researches among imprinted 
materials; and he has moreover jiad*the adgantage of consulting a contemporary 
MB. of great interest in the library at Hardwick Hall, to which no former writer 
has referred." Saturday Review, 
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Japanese Lnfe, Love, and Legend: 


A VISIT TO THE EMPIRE OF THE RISING SUN, 
(From the French of Manrice Dubard.) By Wiuttam Conn. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. 


“ How charmingly irrepressible is the bold boulevardier! How impossible he 
finds it anywhere to escape bis own sequacious personality! Wherever he goes, 
‘Tlium in Italam portans,’ he carries with him Pans in his own bosom. He 
discovers in Tahiti a kind of enlarged and glorified Chateau des Fleurs ; 
he sees in Yokohama a Japanese variant on the Champs Elysées and the 
Bois de Boulogne. . . . M. Dubard goes over once more the familiar 
ground of all recent far-Eastern travellers, and succeeds in conveying 
very prettily to the reader's mind the now stereotyped picture of an idyllic, 
impossible, Utopian Jupan. He takes us behind the scenes of family life; 
shows us afresh the pleasant but, alas! incredible unanimity of the Japanese 
household. Nobody would by any possibility call it dull; and if it lacks 
strict historical and scientific precision it makes up for all that by Marcel 
and O-Hana. . . . Mr. Conn's English reads somewhat more like our native 
language than that of 99 per cent among the awesome hord of translutors from 
the French. If we mistake not, indeed, he has freely edited rather than 
merely translated his author; and this is at least many times better than the 
aoe and slovenly modern habit-of simply transliterating him.”—Pall Mall 

azeute. e 


“¢Japanese Life, Love, and Legend’ has certainty a flavour of Cha- 
teaubrinnd about it, and reminds us forcibly of Réné or of Atala. Mr. Conn has 
done well to place M. Dubard’s book before the public in an English dress. 
Our countrymen as a rule are incapable of that sympathetic observation of the 
tuner life of Orientals which we find here.’—Graphic. 


‘The volume is thoroughly interesting: and the author is evidently at 
home in those scenes of Japanese middle-class life which he delights to portray. 
Possibly the colors are a trifle brighter than those of nature, even in the land of 
the rising sun; for the author enjoyed himself exceedingly, and the gay-hearted 
Gaul knows nothing of faint praise.”"—St. Jumes’s Guzette. 


‘Japan is the fashion; and the very captivating volume ‘ Japanese Life, 
Love, and Legend' will add a great deal to the stock of information upon 
the subject within the reach of those who sit at home at ease. Many 
authors have written of Japan, its arts, and its history; but in this book we 
have a light-hearted traveller, who knows the vie intime of the people, giving his 
impressions and experiegces in the spirit of a candid historian. He writes 
of the domestic Ife of the Japanese, their manners and customs. He is 
learned in all their ways, from making silk to making love. He visits their 
families, their theatres, (and goes behind the acenes), their factories, and their 
temples. Nothing is sacred to him, and he delivers himself without restraint 
of all he has heard and seen in the Empire of the Rising Sun, He is a 
rare gossip.” —Life. 


“ The idea of weaving a love storgainto at orginary book of travel is ingenious 
and telling. . . . The writer has seen much that every traveller in Japan tells 
of; much, too, that other travellers Lave doubtless seen, but from motives of 
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JAPANESE LIFE, LOVE, AND LEGEND—continued. 


‘delicacy have left untold, There are, however, no striking adventures or 
passages of unusual power to make the name of the book. Some interesting 
Japanese legends are woven into the narrative, which may fairly hope to take a 
high place among the lighter travel-books of the season.”— Yorkshire Post. 


‘The narrative portion is bright and attractive, and the ending of the love 
story is natural and pathetic. The description of places and persons gives 
the reader a vivid account of the manners and customs and beanties of the 
country. The legends which are introduced are told in an interesting style, and 
are well worth reading for their own sake. The book thoroughly deserves 
success. We may add that though the work is a translation, it 18 done so 
effectively that few would imagine it to be a French book in an English dress. 
the binding is tusteful and in harmony with the subject.’"—Sheficld Daily 
Telegraph. 


“The author is to be congratulated on giving the public so charming 
an account of the variovs phases of Japanese life. Jove, and legend. It is a 
treat to be able to tuke up a book and find the interest in it so well sus- 
tained from beginning to end. The description of the daily life of the 
Japanese in all its details is excellently portrayed, and the love story of 
O-Hana is full of charm. The bovk contains a vivid description of the 
virious places visited, with the different legends connected therewith, and 
the manners ang customs of the people. We have no hesitation in re- 
commending it to our readers as one of the best published of its kind.”—~ 
Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette. 


Victor Hugo: His Life and Work. 


By G. Barnett Surrxn. Author of “Poets and Novelists,” 
“Shelley : a Critical Biography,” &c. With an engraved 
portrait of Victor Hugo. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. 


_  Exeellent. Mr. Smith tells the story of a brilliant but chequered career in 
his easy manner and with sympathetic discrumination.” ~J'imes. 


** The only book which relates the full story of Hugo’s life. He has pro- 
duced a book that was very much wanted, and the volume is one which no 
English student of Victor Hugo can afford to overlooM’—North British Matl. 


‘A swift and incisive review that is at once entertaining, instructive and 
popular.”—Lloyd’s. 


* The book is unique. Notwithstanding the multitude of criticisma which 
have appeared in our own and other languages upon Hugo's work, this is the 
only volume which relates the full story of his life. We have pleasure in 
recommending Mr. Barnett Sipitl*s volume as the fullest and in every way 
most satisfactory on its subject that has yet appeared in England.”—d he 
Christian Leader. 
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VICTOR HUGO: HIS LIFE AND WORK—continued. 


“It is clear and succinct, and contains nearly everything it is requisite for 
the average English reader to know about the illustrious Frenchman. As a 
record of his literary and dramatic work 14 is remarkable for well-ordered com- 
pleteness, while the account of Hugo in exile is free from the common errors 
which have ‘disfigured the narratives of the majority of those who have dealt 
with the subject.”——-Topical Times. 


** Well deserves to be read; we are told all that is needful to know about 
him,’—J'ablet. 


‘‘The volume under notice is not a burried and superficial biography. 
» » « This well written account of his life.’—Morning Post, 


An Apology for the Infe of the Right 
HON. W. E. GLADSTONE; OR, THE NEW 
POLITICS. Crown 8vo., cloth. 7s 6d. 


“One of the most comprehensive and powerful indictments against Mr. 
Gladstone that has ever been issued.” —~England. 


“This great man’s shortcomings are mercilessly analysed and justly 
ridiculed in a clever and amusing volume that has reached a second edition. 
‘An Apology for the Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone; or the New 
Politics.’ Itis one of the most really funny books we have met with for a long 
time, but for all that its purpose is a serious one.” —John Bull. 


“This is a cruel piece of work. The writer’s accuracy is quite unim- 
peachable, and he has eollected his facta with sueh industry, and marshalled 
them with such skill, that the book would have been crushing if Mr. Gladstone 
had any reputation to lose.”—Vanity air. 


‘A clever, if merciless, account of the life of the ex-Premier, judged from 
a Conservative point of view, with a rather scathing commentary on his sayings 
and doings from the year, of his birth, compiled by the journalist who wrote 
‘ Letters to my Son, Herbert.’ To Conservatives this volume wilt be a perfect 
mine of information.”—Publishers’ Circular. 


“ Partly biograpbical and partly satirical, this is a very clever production.” 
—Edinburgh Courant. 


“The author of the book puraueg, Mr. Gladatone pitilessly throughout his 
political career, every event of which he causes either to adorn a tale or to point 
. moral. The book distorts nothing and conceals nothing.’ —Bristol Times and 

irror. 
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Russia Under the Tzars. By Srepnuk, 


Author of ‘‘ Underground Russia.” Translated by WILLIAM 
Westatu. Third Edition, crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. 


‘* Excessively interesting. . . . . We would bear the most cordial 
testimony to the excellence of Stepniak’s work.”— Times. . 


‘‘ His vivid and absorbing book should be read and pondered by everyone 
who appreciates tiie blessings of liberty.”—Daily Telegraph. 


‘* He exposes the hideous police system, he tells us the secrets of the House 
of Preventive Detection, of the central prisons, and the Troubetzkoi Ravelin, 
and gives us graphic sketches of exile life on the shores of the White Sea and in 
the bagnios of Siberia. . . . . For all who would form an adequate idea of 
the present condition of Russia, gauge its capacity for war, or attempt to 
forecast its future, Stepniak’s work is indispensable.”—<Spectator. 


‘‘A remarkable work, and it appears at a most opportune moment. .. . 
The state of things in Russian prisons, so far as political prisoners are 
concerned, a8 revealed by Stepniak, is hideous, if it be true. If it be untrue 
the Russian Government ought, for its own honour’s sake, to refute his state- 
ments. . . . . What he describes is terrible.”—Atheneum. 


“Thrilling pictures of the terrors of prison life. . . . . Tourgenieff 
and Stepniak, jndeed, illustrate one another. Naturally the novelist tells 
nothing of the worst side, the life in a Yakout hut for instance (fancy the 
flower of a nation being brutalized by treatment of that kind); the riot 
produced in a Siberian prison that the governor may account for several escapes, 
due to gross negligence. by saying that ‘the rules were tou easy ;’ the hunger 
strikes—-prisoners starving themselves to death; the coarse tyranny with its 
petty tortures. . . . It is, of course, as interestingas a novel. We fear its 
thrilling details are true as well as interesting.” —Graphic. 


“A striking book, which appears opportunely at a time when Europe 19 
occupied in watching the beginning of another stage of her development. 
Stepniak writes with a vigour and passion which must command atteution.”-— 
Melbourne Argus. 


Court Life Below Stairs: or, London 
UNDER THE FOUR GEORGES. By J. Frrzceraup 
Mouxoy. Author of “ Royalty Ressored.” 2 vols, crown 
8vo., cloth. 12s. 

‘eMr. Molloy’s style is crisp, and carries the reader along; his portraits of 
the famous men and women of the time are etched with care, and his narrative 


rises to intensity and dramatic impressiveness as he follows the latter days of 
Queen Caroline.”——British Quarterly Review. 


Mr, Molloy’s style is bright ahd fluent, picturesque and animated, and be 
tells his stories with unquestionable skill and vivacity."—Atheneum. 
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OOURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS—continued. 


‘‘ The narrative is fluent and amusing, and is far more instructive than nine- 
tenths of the novela published nowadays."—St, James's Gazette. 


‘Mr, Molloy’s narrative is concise, and exhibits a wide acquaintance with 
the men and manners of the age. The anecdotes of the famous men of fashion, 
wits, fools, br knaves introduced are amusing, and several not generally knows 
enliven the pages.’— Morning Post. 


“ Well written, full of facts bearing on every subject under consideration, and 
abounding with anecdotes of gay and witty debauchees.”—-Daily Telegraph. 


‘What Pepys has done for the Stuarts, Mr. Molloy has done for their 
Hanoverian successors. This result of his arduous investigations is one of the 
most interesting works which has ever come under our notice. It is impossible 
to open the books at any part without feeling an overpowering desire to continue 
the perusul.”—Neweastle Chronicle. ; 


Songs from the Novelists; from 


ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA. Edited, aud with intro- 
duction and notes, by W. Davenport Apams. Printed in 
brown ink on Dutch hand-made paper. Bound in illuminated 
parchment, rough edges, gilt top. Feap 4to. 12s. 6d. 


“A volume of exceptionalinterest, . . . . Marvellously gomprehensive, 
and, toa great extent, breaks up new ground. . . . . The interest of the 
volume is inexhaustible,’ —Globe. 


‘‘A handsome volume for the drawing-room table. A splendid book, useful 
and ornamental, . . . . The publishers as well as the Editor have die- 
played perfect taste in the production of the work.”—Life. 


“It has been a happy thought, and so far as our recollection allows us to 
atippose, it is an original one, to collect the lyrics interspersed in English, prose 
fiction, The dainty volume is the painstaking compilation of Mr. W. Davenport 
Adams."—Daily Telegraph. 


‘* A happy idea occurred¢s Mr. Davenport Adams when he determined to collect 
from the pages of English novels, dating from Elizabeth to Victoria, a series of 
representative songs. The result of his labours is a volume containing over one 
hundred and twenty poetic gems, many of which are of such beauty and worth 
that one can hardly forbear the question— Why has it not been done before? 
Probabiy no one has hitherto credited our English novelists with the possession 
of sufficient poetic genius, and if, in some standard work of fiction, an odd verse 
or so should find its way into the author's accustomed prose, it has not met 
with much attention or respect on th part ff the reader. . . . . To mont 
people this publication will come as a revelation.”—Morning Poot, 
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Philosophy in The Kitchen: General 
HINTS ON FOODS AND DRINKS. By the Author 
of ‘‘ The Reminiscences of an Old Bohemian,” &. Crown 
8vo., cloth. 3s. 6d. 


“The most recommendable book on cookery that has beer published 
in England for many long days.”—Saturday Review. 


“The recipes in the Old Bohemian’s ‘ Philosophy in the Kitchen’ makes 
one’s mouth water.”— Graphic. 


‘‘The Old Bohemian is acordon bl u among cooks, and a capital raconteur. 
His chapter on suluds alone is worth the price of the book.”—Lady. 


‘A racy, chatty, and instructive book.”—Scotsman. 


‘A remarkable bpok, cleverly written, full of thought and brimming 
over with original suggestions.”—2Brittsh Confectiuner. 


** Excellent recipes, some of which are absolutely new.”—Figaro. 


“Will quickly take its place among the culinary standards of Brillat-Savarin, 
Kettner, Fin Beo, Tegetmeier, and the no less able, but more desultory, George 
Augustus Sala.”— Practical Confectioner. 


“An amusing cookery-book, probably the only one in the language. 
To housekeepers Who are not above taking valuable hints as to the preparation 
of food, to those who look upon eating and drinking as the chief ends of 
life, aud to all and sundry who like useful information none the less because it 
18 lightened with genial gossip and spiced with sparkling anecdote, ‘ Philosophy 
in the Kitchen’ is a book we can recommend.”—Spectatur, 


‘‘Sets forth the conclusion with regard to meat and drink of one who 
has had many opportunities, and has used them wisely and well. He is a prophet 
to whom the dyspetic may listen on occasion with pleasure, and of whom the 
haughtiest plain cook may learn certain virtues of practice. His remarks on the 
distillation of coffee are such as should be read in every kitchen.”—Atheneum. 


‘s Full of useful and sensible advice to cooks and their accomplices; and receipt 
after receipt, blended with anecdotes new and old, take this volume out of the 
usual run of coukery-books.”’-—Chemist and Druggist. 


Folk and Fairy Tales. By Mrs. Bortox 


Harrison. With Twenty-four original whole page Ilustra- 
tions by Waiter Crane. In pictorial cloth case specially 
designed by Waiter Crane. Gilt edges. 7s. 6d. 


“\Mesers. Ward and Downey have, in ‘Folk and Fairy Tales,’ by Mra. 
Burton Harrison, earned the gratitugle of the youngsters, for the fairy stories 
are all good, well-written, and extellently illustrated.”— Vanity Fair. 
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FOLK AND FAIRY TALES—continued. 


“ Mr, Crane's prettiest pictures. . . The stories are well told and enter- 
taining.”—Saturday Review. 


‘¢ Regi is Mrs. Burton Harrison's hero, a lonely little boy in a big house, sur- 
rounded by any number of servants, a not too kind governess, and a papa who is too 
busy in him business to find time to pet Regi. In fact,in the house everything 
seems to be out sympathy with child-nature. But it isnotso. The items of bric-a- 
brac that lie about the drawing-room are moved to speech; some eighteen 
pieces each teil a story, befitting its caste and country, In this way a ‘ Russian 
Tea-Urn’ relates in anew form the story of ‘ Vasilissa, the Wise,’ the ‘ Three 
Silver Feathers,’ a version of an eld Welsh Romance; the ‘ Arabian Pipe,’ a 
resetting from the ‘ Arabian Nights ;’ the ‘ Norwegian Wedding Crown,’ a story 
from the Norse ; and so on throughout the book. But Mrs. Burton Harrison’s 
resettings of these twice-told tales are entertaining; she has the gift of felling a 
story so that it will catch a child's ear, and that in my opinion, is among 
writers a rare accomplishment. It should commend the book not only to every 
nursery and schoolroom but to all such as delight in reminiscences of their age 
of pinafores. The four-and-twenty pictures from Mr. Walter Crane’s pen that 
illustrate the stories should not be passed over without a word of praise. Mr. 
Walter Crane is a mannerist, but his mannerisms are invariably refined and 
artistic. In the illustrations t¢@ Mrs. Harrison’s book he has given play to his 
fancy, and the result is excellent. The pictures are above, in no small degreé, 
the ordinary type of book illustrations. Mr. Walter Crane has produced 
nothing to equal them siace he published his delightful ‘Grimm,’ in 1882.” 
Pictorial World. 


‘‘ Hans Andersen, of conrse, is the master of this kind of story telling, and 
we cannot read any book of this sort without thmking of him; but Mrs. Burton 
Harrison is a very apt and skilful disciple, and there are nota few of these— 
they number some twenty altogether—which are well worthy of the magician 
bimeelf. Mr. Walter Crane seconds the author’s pen most excellently with his 
pencil.”——Spectator. 


“‘ Fortunate is the author whose book is illustrated by Mr. Walter Crane. 
The matter it contains will at any rate be well recommended by the pictures 
which accompany it. ‘Folk and Fairy Tales’ by Mrs. Burton Harrison possess 
this advantage, but ié must also be said that they could very well stand alone 
on their own merits. Mrs, Harrison has collected a number of fairy tales of 
different countries, and has told them in a simple and attractive style. They 
lie out of the beaten highways of fairy tales, and will be new to most readers; 
but they have the genuine ring of folklore about them. It will probably stnke 
even ardent admirers of Mr. Crane that the absence of colour has enabled him 
to give freer scope to his imagination, and that the bright coloured picture 
books by which he is so well known may tend by their readiness of effect to 
hinder the exercise of the finer qualities of his art. These are abundantly 
manifested in the beautiful drawings scattered through the volume,”— 
Manchester Guardian, 


“Tt is many a long day since we have seen euch a capital ealiection of stories 
for little people as Mrs. Burton Harisqn’s ‘Folk and Fairy Tales,’ a new 
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FOLK AND FAIRY TATES—continued. 


budget from Fairyland just published by Messrs. Ward and Downey. The book 
is illustrated with no end of pretty pictures by Mr. Walter Crane,”—Lady. 


‘s* Folk and Fairy Tales’ are welcomed with delight, and serve to restore 
that lightness of heart which should never be absent from the young. The idea 
of making the various objects in the room tell their tales to a little boy ia not, 
perhaps, quite original, if indeed such a thing as originality exists after so many 
centuries ; bat it is well carried out, and the pictures by Mr. Walter Crane are 
drawn in a fanciful style, well suited to the text, and characteristic of the 
artist.”—Morning Post, 


‘¢ Both young and old lovers of fairy tales owe a debt of gratitude to Mrs. 
Burton Harrison for the publication of this delightful volume. It consists of 
the tales which were told to a companionless little boy by the very cosmopolitan 
contents of his father’s drawing-room. It kept up the writer of this notice 
much later than his usual bedtime. The book is tastefully bound, and the 
paper and printing is ll that can be desired, while of the illustrations we need 
only say that they are by Walter Crane. This is one of the most charming gift 
books we have seen this season.”—-Shegield Daily Telegraph. 


“This is really a splendid book for children, containing some twenty 
eaptivating stories of just the right length, with an ample number of excollent 
ulustrations.”—-London Fiyaro.” 


‘The tales aye exactly such as children love, and are told in a simple and 
attractive manner. The book is handsomely bound and tastefully printed. The 
design on the cover is very quaint and pretty .”"—Layswater Chronicle. 


‘‘ Who doesn't revel in fairy tales? They seem to charm us almost from 
the cradle to the grave. No socner does the mind arrive at the stage of 
eomprehension and the tongue can lisp a few words, the request is foremost, 
‘Tell me a story!’ In middle age it is much the same, although under another 
form, and age loves to hear again the stories it heard in childhood. A delighttul 
collection has been formed by Mrs. Burton Harrison The idea is pretty. A 
little boy in New York dreams that he is in the drawing-room when, to his 
surprise, all the ornaments and curios scattered around are suddenly endowed 
with powers of speech, and, after an amusing squabble among themselves, they 
proceed to tell him strange tales of all countries. Thus ‘Folk and Fairy Tales’ 
proves to be a most delightful gathering of legendary and fairy lore.”—Lady's 
Pictorial. 


‘Tho book is profusely illustrated with good woodcuts from drawings by 
Walter Crane, and taking it all in all, it ought to be a welcome Christmad gift 
to the young ones for whom it has been published.” —J'reeman’s Journal, 


‘The scheme of the author, whose ‘ Old-fasbioned Fairy Tales,’ of last year 
we have not forgotten, is the one familiar to aj readers of Hans Andersen, of 
making 8 number of inanimate objects tell the story of their former life or of 
their own country toa child. In this case, the objects are not the worn-out 
playthings of a Scandinavian cottage, but the bric-a-brac of ‘a spacious house in 
upper Fifth Avenue,’ Mr. Walter Crane has evidently taken great pains over 
the iDustrations, which reach a uniformly pigh standard.” —Academy, 
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MR. B. L. FARJEON’S RECENT NOVELS. 


In a Silver Sea. Second Edition. 38 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 81s. 6d. 


*‘ Those who commence it will become more and more interested, be unable 
to put it down until they've finished the third volume, and then will breathe 
again, and be inclined to wonder how on earth it was they have been so spell- 
bound. For it is a quaint, weird, thrilling, mysterious, nightmarish work, like 
a screen of fantastic scraps put together with some sort of mysterious purp ore, 
rivetting attention, and exciting curiosity. Occasionally the jerky dialogne 
recalls Victor Hugo's style, especially in ‘ L’'Homme qui Rit.’ ‘Ina Silver Sea’ 
may be classed with ‘ Tieasure Island,’ ‘In a Glass Darkly,’ ‘ Uncle Silas,’ 
‘King Solomon's Mines.’ . . . The creepiest creepers have been Mr. Le 
Fanu's. But Mr. Farjeon has run him very near, anil thrown in a touch of 
Hugoesque dialogue into the bargain.”—Punch. 


The Sacred Nugget. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


“The story is so interesting as to force one to turn over over the pages with 
something like real excitement,”—Athencum. 


Great Porter Square: A Mystery. Fifth 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘*A masterpiece of realistic fiction.”— Morning Post. 
“Que of the cleverest and most fascinating stories of the day.”—Society, 


The House of White Shadows. Third 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A genuine bit of romance powerfully told,”—The World. 


‘' An ably-written, ingeresting, even engrossing tale.” — Saturday Review, 


Grif: a Story of Australian Life. Picture 
boards. 2s. 


** One of the best stories he has produced, and full of high dramatic interest.’ 
Scutaman. ‘ c. 


( 25) 
MR. F. C. PHILIPS’ RECENT WORKS OF FICTION:. 





A Lucky Young Woman. 38 vols. Crown. 
8vo. 381s. 6d. 


“The author of ‘As in a Looking-Glass’ has followed up his success with 
another novel well adapted to lit the fancy of the modern novel reader. ‘A 
Lucky Young Woman’ is wri'ten in an easy, flowing style .... Mr. Philips’ 
racy though somewhat egotistical humour just suits the jaded palate of the 
day.”—Times. 

‘‘ There is something of the style of Henry Kingsley about this novel—a com- 
parison by which we mean a great compliment, for Henry Kingsley, when he 
was in the humour, had a certain art of carrying the reader with him that few 
novelists have surpassed.”-——Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘‘ The characters are crisply sketched, the touch is true and bold; 
The story's fresh and full of go, and capitally told..— Punch. 

“Tt is impossible to praise Mr. Philips’ style too highly; it is brilliant, full 
of colour, yet crisp and concise. He does not affect ordinary humour, but his 
wit is incisive. .. .. The tale runs smoothly from first chapter to last, and the 
interest is kept up to the end. ‘A Lucky Young W man’ is in short a brilliant 
novel of the very best kind. Jt places the author in the first rank af English 
novelists.”"—St. Stephen's Reriew. 

‘*We can bestow unstinted praise on the unflagging spirit and genuine humour 
with which Mr. PMilips tells his story.”—Atheneum, 


As in a Looking-Glass. With a Frontispiece 
by Gorpon Browne. Fonrth edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


**Clever beyond any common standard of vleverness.”—Duily Telegraph. 

‘* Remarkably clever, full of sustained interest.”— World. 

“There are ingenuity and originality in the conception of the book, and 
power in its working out.”—Scotsnan. 

“A powerful tragedy, a portfolio of character sketches, and a diorama of 
society scenes. Its characters are all real and living personages.”’—(Globe. 

‘Tt will be praised here, censured there, and read eve ‘ywhere ; for it is 
unconventional and original, and in every sense a most attractive and remark- 
able novel.”—Life. 

‘Jt shows abundant cleverness, much knowledge of some curious phases of 
life, and a real insight into certain portions of that mysterious organ, the 
female heart.”"—S¢t. James’s Gazette. * 

‘‘ Mr, Philips’ story is a work of art, and,-being mud superior to the rough 
sketches of an average novelist, it dis-charges the true function of every work 
of art by representing things as they actually are, and teaching the observer to 
discriminate between appearances andreulities.”-—Saturduy Lieview. 


Social Vicissitudes. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The smartest and most amusing set of sketches that has appeared since 
Mrs. Linton lashed the Young Weman of th® Perio L.”—St. Stephen's Rewsew,. 


( 80 ) 


Snow-bound at Eagle's. By Baer Hanre. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s, 6d. 


*Snow-bound at Eagle's’ is in a somewhat gayer vein than most of Mr. 
Bret Harte’s longer stories. The scene is, as usual, laid in the far West, and 
the effec} of the story consists in the contrast between the wild life and the 
civilization which lie so close together, and the setting of it shows another fresh 
bit of vigorously sketched landscape. . . . . The characters are struck off 
with the author’s invariable precision, and the story is told with his own 
inimitable terseness and careful avoidance of any reflections or descriptions 
which do not make directly for the end he has in view. It is one of his 
brightest and most readable stories.”—Athenewm. 


“In the character of Ned Falkner, Bret Harte hae created the sort of man 
who is best described as ‘an archangel a little damaged,’ which was Lamb's 
description of Coleridge. , . . . Force of circumgtances turns Ned for the 
nonce into a species of highwayman, and in that novel capacity he, with his 
bosom friend George Lee, is ‘snow-bound at Lagle’s ’ in the company of sume 
of the most fascinating women Bret Harte has yet created, ‘I've whole action 
of the story takes place in about a fortnight, and the author skilfully shows how 
much muy happen in that bricf space to make or mar a life.” —Whitehall 
Review. 


“ Bret Harte’s hand has clearly not forgot its ennning, and in ‘Snow-bound 
at Eagle's’ we have something in the old style of ‘The ugk of Roaring Camp.’ 
. « . « Well and vividly told; and at some points the interest is intense. 
It is Bret Harte all through, and often Bret Harte at his best.”—Aberdeen 
Journal. 


“A strongly sensational sketch of the characters of a couple of ‘road 
agents,’ as highwaymen are called in the Far West. The author, in his 
customary manner, and with all his old charm of style, points his moral that 
there is some good in the worst of men, which developes itself under favourable 
inflnences, and the manner in which the chance associution with three good 
women softens and ennobles the character of thesetwo unprincipled men is 
dealt with in a tonching yet humorous fashion that is pe. fectly irresistible. 
As in all the author's works the people and places are refreshingly unconven- 
tional, and I have seldom read a book of his that I like more, although others 
have more deeply touched me. You will agree with me that ‘ Snow-bound at 
Eagle's’ is certainly a book to read more than once.”—Society. 


‘A delightful little novel. . . . » The sketches of frontier life have all 
the old power.”-—St. Jgmes’s Gazette. 


“The story and the situations are entirely original. . . . . The 
dialogue serves to bring out the individuality of each character, a rare excellence, 
The plot is natural, and the situations striking and suggestive. The word- 
painting is a triumph of simplicity and literary instinct, . . . . By all 
lovers of literature, as well as by all readers of fiction, ‘Snow-bound at 
Bagle’s’ will be enjoyed as containing some of its distinguished author's best 
sind most characteristic work.”—Pictorial Werte 


( 8 ) 
NEW SERIES OF SHILLING NOVELS. 


Lady Valworth's Diamonds. By the Author 
‘* A Mental Struggle.” ° 


A Prince of Darkness. By Frorence 
Warven. Author of “ The House on the Marsh,” &c. 


‘A spirited melodrama, written with unflagging buoyancy, and overflowing 
with exciting occurrences.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


Molka. (Popular Edition of “ Christmas Angel.”) 


By B. L. Fagszon. 
A gem of truthful, powerfal, poetic writing, and the striking originality of 
eonception and idea, which distinguishes it throughout, marks it as a wok 
apart.”— Morning Advertiser. 


Oliver’s Bride. A Modern Story. By Mrs. 


OurpHant. Tenth thousand, 
* A perfect gem.”—Vanity Fair, 
‘“‘A powerful @tory, told in elegant English. . , . . Full of dramatic 
power.”— Saturday Review. 


The Dark Louse; a Knot Unravelled. 


By Grorcz ManvitLe Fenn. New and Enlarged Edition, 


Fifteenth thousand. 
“ An inscrutable and bewildering mystery.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 


A Deadly Errand. By Max Hinnary. Author 


of ‘‘ Once for All,” &c. 
“Not the sort of book people should read just before going to bed, because 
when once taken up it is impossible to put it down until it is finished.”— 
Whitehall Review. 


Eve at the Wheel. A Story of Three Hundred 


Virgins. By Grorncz Manvitte Fenn. Tenth thousand. 
* The story is unusually original, both in plot and greatment.”— Manchester 


Guardian. 
* A delightfully fresh and readable story."—Glasgow Herald, 


Eaten Up. By “Eosroy.” 


+* A curiously engrossing story.”—Society. 
‘‘ This spirited story. . . It is a novelette after the manner of the femcus 
series which were written by Harriet Martineau, that is to say it bas been 
written with a purpose, and it is temarkabl¥ well done.”— Topical Times. 








